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“Why Do I Use Klenzo ? exall 


«\ Because it Makes My 





PRODUCT 


\ Breakfast Taste 
S Better !” 


F Se - 
That cool clean Klenzo feeling 


OU come to the table with a clean, early-morning 

freshness. No stale mouth—no hot, harsh tongue— 
no rough, sticky teeth. Instead—a cool, clean, refreshed 
feeling that /asts /ng. 


This Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling is more than a 
““flavor.’” It is a testimony of cleanness— thorough 
cleanness. It means that countless little taste-nerves 
have been freed from the stale secretions which make 
the mouth feel hot and sticky. That’s why your appetite 
is better and your breakfast tastes so good after you 
use Klenzo. 


Klenzo aims to protect the teeth in the zatura/ way 
—by keeping the mouth free of substances that foster 
germs, acids and decay. Try Klenzo today. 25c at 
all Rexall Stores. 


The United Drug Company, doing a business of 
$52,000,000 annually, plus the 8000 Rexall Druggists 
who are stockholders in it, are guarantees of quality 
behind Rexall Products. Klenzo is one of these prod- 
ucts sold exclusively by Rexall Stores. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
BOSTON TORONTO LIVERPOOL PARIS 
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known to millions of 
Americans for his inimitable f 
characterization of “The : "OF HONOR. 
Man from Home,” is the : 
first American actor to write 
a successful novel. Bril- 
liantly written and abound- § 
ing with subtle philosophy 
that will live for generations 
tocome. 352 pages, in blue 
and gold. Price, $1.25. 
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Photo by courtesy of the American Committee for Devastated France, Inc. 


MISS ANNE MORGAN 


First Vice-President of the American Committee for Devastated France 


In recognition of her services in connection with the above association, which, since 1916, has been 

laboring to carry relief to the civilian population of the devastated areas, the French Government 

has conferred upon Miss Morgan the decorations of the Croix de Guerre with Palm: the Grande 
Medaille D’Argent, Academie D’Agriculture de France; and the Medaille de Merite Argricole. 
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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


N the legation of one of the Allies | heard a most 
) wonderful tribute paid to Abraham Lincoln. A little 
child was lisping his name as she approached with 

a tiny bouquet of flowers, and in words that had the 
* touch of a foreign accent, she said: “My daddy's 
father—America’s father,” and putting the little bouquet in 
a tiny flag on the floor under the picture stood as if in adoring 
worship of the great Lincoln. 

It is doubtful if there is any other name in history so 
universally loved as that of Lincoln. He is more than the 
object of admiration. There is something soulful associated 
with the thought of Abraham Lincoln that is not attained in 
iny other character of history. None so high or so low but 
seem to understand him. 

Was it not Lloyd George, the little wizard from the moun- 
tains of Wales, who, in his very first address as Premier of 
Great Britain, paid homage to Lincoln as his guiding star and 
inspiration? All over Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy and even 
in Russia, cities, parks and schools are named for Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The war, however, does not appear to have developed great 
leaders. None will stand out with the clear, unchallenged emi- 
nence of Lincoln—none possesses that all-pervading style of 
sincerity which does not need translation to any foreign creed 
or race. 

There will be addresses on Washington's birthday under 
the dome of the Capitol, and in town, city, village and hamlet. 
The school children will join in their exercises, echoing the 
never ceasing refrain of the song of the Union which Lincoln 
loved. His spirit of union was even broader than that of the 
United States of America. His ideals foreshadowed the great 
purposes of the World War. Lincoln 





turned up in college style, or sometimes in evening togs with 
wilted collar—was the heir to the proudest throne on earth. 

But schooled from the cradlé up in the fine art of conversa- 
tion, in diplomacy and tact, the Prince, notwithstanding his 
youthful appearance, rose to every occasion. Not only did he 
‘make good,’ as we say in America, but he left behind him a 
train of admirers that reached from the gay and carefree 
debutant all the way up to the grandmother who had been 
presented at court. 

Being as Congress now boasts a great grandfather or two, it 
didn’t put the young Prince thru the ordeal of appearing before 
it officially, but was introduced to him socially at a brilliant 
reception given by the Vice-President in the Library of Con- 
gress, the handsomest public building in Washington. And so 
great was the demand for tickets to that reception that a story 
went the rounds that when a certain delegate to the next 
Republican National Convention was “‘approached” by a 
certain Congressman in behalf of a certain candidate, he 
replied: “Get me two tickets to the reception for the Prince 
tonight and you can have my vote!"" But the young Prince 
did not know anything about being a party to such unusual 
bribery and corruption; he just beamed and blushed and was 
his own natural self, and the next morning Congress and his 
wife with one accord cried: “What a beautiful boy!” 

At this same reception a rather pleasing incident occurred. 
characteristic of the big bond between all English, whether 
born to the purple or the blue. The wife of a member of 
Congress, who was of English birth, when introduced to the 
Prince, proudly mentioned the fact that they were fellow- 
countrymen. “Oh,” said the Prince, with a broad smile on his 
face, “how fine! Then I'll have to give you my right hand,” 





is to America what Joan of Arc is to 
France. He represents a spirit of 
genuine Americanism. 


Prince of Wales Wins Hearts of 


Washington by His Democracy 


ASHINGTON hasn't stopped 

talking yet about the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, and stories con- 
cerning his charming boyishness are 
still being exchanged. Altho twenty- 
four years of age—and twenty-four 
years cram-full of schooling, sailoring 
and soldiering, the Prince barely 
looked nineteen, and in spite of his 
long entourage of aides and secreta- 
ries and equerries, and what not, with 
almost every letter of the alphabet 
after their names, who followed him 
about, it was hard at times to realize 
that this very youthful-appearing fig- 
ure in their centre—sometimes in the 
uniform of a lieutenant-colonel of the 














Welsh fusiliers; sometimes in English 
walking clothes with soft gray, hat 


ham Lincoln as President of the United States, in front of the 
ol, Washington, March 4, 1865 
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the same having had to retire to the rear on account of the 
vigorous attack from the Congressional front. 

While much formal entertaining was done, there was pur- 
posely a good deal of time unaccounted for in an official way, 
and of this the young 
Prince took advan- 
tage. He “dropped 
in” for an afternoon 
cup of tea with sev- 
eral of the resident 
Washingtonians—old 
friends of the royal 
family whom he had 
known in England, or 
who had been con- 
nected at some time 
with official life 
abroad, and even 
“telephoned fora 
date’. with a bud or 
two whom he had 
met at the dances. 
An unusually grace- 
ful dancer himself, 
the future king said 
he had never heard 
better dance music 
nor had better part- 
ners, and certain it is 
that he never missed 
a dance. I suspect 
that more than one 
girl wished during his tour that he had not been a prince. 
But being a prince didn’t seem to bother young Edward of 
Windsor, nor affect his sense of humor. On the afternoon he 
was entertained informally at tea at Mrs. Dewey's, the usual 
crowd congregated outside “to see the Prince.” When His 
Royal Highness reached the street at the conclusion of his 
visit, they cheered him lustily, which he acknowledged with 
bared head and courtly bows. As 
the automobile in which the party 
was riding drove off, the Prince 
turned to the naval aide who was 
sitting by him, and who was consid- 
erably impressed with the dignified 
way in which the young man passed 
thru these public demonstrations, 
and astonished him by saying: 

“| can do that all right as long as 
I don't giggle.” 

And there you have him—just an 
everyday, normal, unspoiled youth 
out for a good time, and taking all 
of the attention showered upon him 
as something of a lark. 
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CONGRESSMAN FRANK L 


Republican) of Vermont, who knows hou 
to tell a good story 


West Virginia Congressman likens 

Democratic Party to Brontosaurus 

T a political meeting one night 

during a crucial campaign, it 

fell to the lot of Representative 

Reed, Republican member of the 

House from West Virginia, as third 

on the list of speakers, to take hold 

of a tired audience and wake it up. 
So he pitched right in: 

“On a recent visit to the New 
York Museum of Natural History,” 
he said, “| asked the superintendent 
if he had anything unusually inter- 
esting among the new exhibits that 
he could show me in the limited 
time | had at my disposal. He told 


me they had just then mounted a 
Brontosaurus, and conducted me to 





CONGRESSMAN, STUART 
(Republican) formerly Se ’ 
Virginia, a logical agd-c&te 







the skeleton of this gigantic lizard that roamed about West 
Virginia thousands of years before the coming of man. 

‘The animal was over seventy feet long, lifted its head thirty 
feet in the air, and when clothed with flesh was estimated to 
weigh thirty tons. I cannot explain the purpose of the Almighty 
in placing such creatures upon the earth unless their huge 
bodies contributed to the fertility of the soil, but before man 
could come to this world to found civilization, it was necessary 
to send them to the scrap heap. as it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have engaged in commerce with such animals 
roaming around that could knock down his home, wreck 
railroad trains, and swallow cows and people whole. 

‘Just imagine waking up some morning and seeing one of 
these creatures in your tobacco field, each time it planted its 
massive body tearing up eight square feet of earth!” 

This was too much for an old darkey who was sitting in the 
audience, his mouth wide open with astonishment. Jumping 
to his feet he shouted “Good Gawd!” 

From that moment there was no doubt the Congressman had 
his audience with him, and he had it curious to know how he 
was going to apply a Brontosaurus to a political meeting. He 
didn’t keep his hearers long in suspense. 

‘The big lizards and the mazardins are gone from the earth,” 
went on the Congressman, “and their removal showed the 
design of the Almighty to take away most of the impediments 
of man’s progress and the development of governments anc 
civilization, but since that time we have to contend with an 
even greater obstruction that has come into existence—thc 
Democratic Party—which has done more to hold back th 
wheels of progress and arrest the ordinary processes of govern- 
ment than all the Brontosauruses in the world!” 

Having gained the attention of his audience, the speake 
pitched into a discussion of the tariff, etc. 


Congressman Greene Displays a Suspiciou 
Familiarity with Poker \ ernacula: 
ONGRESSMAN Frank L. Greene, of Vermont, is one of 
the shining lights at the Capitol when it comes to wil 
and repartee, and is noted for his good stories. On the day 
the King of Belgium was expected 
to visit Congress, Mr. Greene was 
standing just outside the Republican 
cloakroom when a colleague who was 
passing down the corridor accosted 
him. 
“What are you doing, Frank?” he 
asked. “Waiting for the King?” 
“Nuh,” quickly replied the Ver- 
monter, “I never was very lucky at 
drawing kings.” 


Belgian Queen Bestows Well-deserved 
Decoration on American Wceman 
NE of the most charming social 
functions during the visit of 
King Albert and Queen Elizabeth to 
America was the dinner given in 
Washington at the home of Mrs. 
Thomas F. Walsh, by Vice-President 
Marshall, to the distinguished visi- 
tors. The dinner, in itself, was a 
triumph, but the event that will 
always be associated with this occa- 
sion was when Queen Elizabeth ap- 
proached Mrs. Walsh and decorated 
her, without the least semblance of 
ceremony, for her services to the Bel- 
gian people. It was all unexpected 
and unannounced, and was in keep- 
ing with the gentle graciousness oO! 
the Belgian queen. 

In Mrs. Walsh's home are to be 
seen many evidences of her devotion 
in helping Belgians. In 1900 I recal! 
meeting her husband, the late Hon. 
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Thomas F. Walsh, who was United States Commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition. He was then counted a real friend to the 
Belgian people. At that time Mr. and Mrs. Walsh and their 
son, Vincent, were entertained by King Leopold—the uncle of 
King Albert. Friendships formed in those days were never for- 
gotten. Early and late. after Belgium was invaded, Mrs. Walsh 
conducted her relief work, for she understood the Belgian peo- 
ple and sensed the crisis. If there ever was a decoration 
deserved, it was the one bestowed on the happy hostess that 
evening. 

Mrs. Walsh is an American to the core. She was born in 
\Visconsin, and with an experience of life at all angles—from 
East to West, in this country and abroad—she is practical in 
her sympathies. Her work for the Salvation Army inspired 
an illustrated article of appreciation in The War Cry, which 
indicated the scope of her energies. Many times she has opened 
her home for receptions to the commander of the Salvation 
\rmy, and the appreciation of her work indicates how even 
homes, whether mansions or cottages, can be utilized for the 
service of humanity. In the handsome rooms and salons of 
rer home are tables of finished garments and chests of material 
illing all intervening space. There are always people there, 
ind everybody is busy. When the finished garments are ready, 
ncluding something for every need and necessity, they are 
arefully packed and dispatched with celerity, and every 
yvackage is prepared and tied with loving hands. 

Wonders are wrought from the rummage collections. Hu- 
nanity is humanity, and relief and protection from the cold 

eather is found in the garments that go out from this home in 
Vashington. Everybody in the household is astir at 7:30. 
rs. Walsh is there and at work cutting and designing, matching 
craps and samples—always with an eye to their attractiveness. 
s well as to their comfort. She keeps a staff of experienced 
ewing women at work, and the volunteer workers with her 
include Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard, wife of the former Secretary 
of State; Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Miss Eliza Scidmore, 
\irs. John Allan Dougherty, and many others whose names 
ire well known in the social circle of Washington. 

Tirelessly at work, Mrs. Walsh and her helpers have glorified 
(homas Hood's “Song of the Shirt." When the women of 
\merica rose to the great crisis of the war, Mrs. Walsh felt that 
this work could be continued in peace times, and that the God- 
given ideals that come out of the war could be perpetuated. 
fons and tons of clothing have gone from this home to the 
Salvation Army. Miss Evangeline Booth, Commander of the 
\rmy, has commended the work with gratitude that ought 
to inspire others to follow the example of this generous-minded 
woman, who has devoted 
her life to aid the needy 
in peace times, as well as 
war times. 





Boston Lawyer Member of 
Conference of Fifteen 
AN Y Cambridge 
and Boston folk 
will recall Owen D. Young 
as a tall, gaunt, swarthy, 
genial young lawyer in the 
‘90's, who first attracted 
attention by his dazzling 
record in the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. and 
then as a practitioner 
specializing in corporation 
law and being sent hither 
and yon over the country 
to aid one of the great 
local construction and 
street railway building 
firms in dealing legally with their properties, especially those 
located in the South, Southwest and Far West. 
He had come down to Boston from one of the up-country 
counties of New York State with the diploma of St. Lawrence 
University. To exceptional intellectual ability he joined great 














Mrs. THomas F. WALSH 
Washington, decorated by the Queen of 
Belgium for her services to the Belgian 


people 


physical endurance and tenacity of will, a triad of gifts that 
get a man far. It was not long before he became a marked 
man as a lawyer able to procure results for the transportation 
interests in dealing with municipal officials and members of 


OweN D. YouNG 


Former Boston lawyer, who is making brilliant record in 
corporation problems 


public utility commissions, and this by just means and con- 
clusive arguments rather than by chicane. Quite naturally 
then he was soon summoned to New York City from Boston 
and became an adviser and high-placed official of the General 
Electric Company, of which he is now a vice-president. To 
his wise counsels as a shaper of the policy of this corporation 
in its attitude toward its employes, much of the exemption of 
the company from strikes has been due, for he long ago realized 
that business in terms of autocracy had passed, and that the 
day of co-operative effort had come. Just at the last of the ill- 
fated conference in Washington early in November, called by 
the President to frame an industrial policy, he joined that body 
as an alternate. He was then assigned to the “public” group. 
Next he was named a member of the conference of fifteen 
called to meet in the capital on December 1, in which there 
were to be no group or “class distinctions.” The moral of his 
career is the old American one, that ability and worth count 
and in time get recognition: and that the nation, as well as the 
cities, draw its largest men, as of yore, from those who are 
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country-bred and know the life of the plain people. If you 

talk to Young of today, you find him the same unspoiled, fun- 

loving, democratic fellow that he was when you were his neigh- 

bor in Cambridge. His family philosophy is that of Roosevelt, 

“the more, the merrier." There are five children to date, and 

the latest only a few months old. He may be a lawyer by 

profession, but he is a humanist by nature; in the conference 

he will see that manhood and property get justice, with odds 

the favoring former. 

One Time When Speaker Gillett 

Had to Resort to Notes 

N the day the King of Belgium was officially introduced 

to Congress, shortly before the time set for his appearance 

in the House, it was discovered that Rev. Henry Couden, the 

blind chaplain, would be unable, on 

account of illness, to offer the usual 

opening prayer. Speaker Gillett 
was selected to fill his place. 

When it comes to extemporane- 
ous speaking, Mr. Gillett is a won- 
der; even when delivering a long 
address in the House, of which he 
was a member a number of terms 
before being elected to the Chair, 
he was never known to use notes 
or manuscript, but made all of his 
speeches from memory. However, 
when he opened Congress on the 
day of the King’s visit, he was 
caught reading the Lord’s Prayer. 


Congressional Fashion Show Fails 
to Intrigue Queen's Attention 
HE visit of a queen to the 
United States Senate and 
House of Representatives was so 
unprecedented an event that when 
Her Royal Highness, Elizabeth of 
the Belgians, appeared for her offi- 
cial introduction to Cangress, it 
put on its best bib and tucker to 
greet her. Never was such splen- 
diferous costumery seen as adorned 
the lawmakers on that eventful 
day. 

Cutaways and spike-tails and 
frock coats, pressed within an inch 
of their seams, were donned, and only those Senators and 
Congressmen failed to put on their glad raiment who, as one 
newspaper man so fittingly described it, were suffering from 
“ultra-democratic views, faulty memories, non-possession, or 
failure to find a wife's hiding place.” 

The seven famous bachelors in the Senate were the last 
word in haberdashery; “Young Men's Row” equally correct, 
and the widowers blushingly conscious of their buttonaires of 
gardenias and rosebuds, with ties to match. The officials and 
pages were likewise diked up in their Sunday best, and in spite 
of the heat managed by hard dint to preserve their immaculate 
shirt fronts and high collars. In short, Congress didn't leave 
a button undone to make as favorable showing as possible, 
under the circumstances, against those heavy odds of lords 
and dukes and earls. 

But, being a woman, there is no accounting for a queen's 
taste! | have it on positive authority that after all this effort 
on the part of the aforesaid statesmen, the only gentleman at 
the Capitol who caught the Queen's eye was old Beesheekee, 
the Indian chief! 

The official who had the honor of escorting Her Royal 
Highness from the Senate to the House on this occasion gave 
me his word for it that during all this rather unusual stroll— 
thru statuary hall, the Supreme Court and intervening corri- 
dors—the only thing that stirred the Queen's admiration was 
the bronze bust of the Indian chief which stands at the foot 
of the visitors’ gallery. Unadorned save by a necklace of 
buffalo tusks, what a competitor is Beesheekee! Could he 





SENATOR CARROLL S. PAGE 


(Republican) of Vermont, the peace maker of the Senate 
Naval Committee 


return from his happy hunting ground, how proud he'd be to 
know that of all others twas he who caught the fancy of a 
queen! 
Wars Leave Legacy of Jealousy 
Over Distribution of Honors 
OLLOWING the Spanish-American War, bitter feeling 
was engendered over the honors of the war. The Sampson- 
Schley controversy became almost a national issue, and it was 
thought at that time the lesson was learned that acrimony 
was unnecessary in awarding honors for naval or military 
service; but history has a way of repeating itself, and Secre- 
tary Daniels method of distributing medals was sharply 
criticized by Admiral Sims and others in the navy, as unjust 
and unfair. The feelings involved in distributing honors of 
war seem to have produced a bitter- 
ness that in peaceful days is deeper- 
seated than in the stirring emotions 
of war-time. It was fortunate, at this 
time, that the chairman of the Nava! 
Committee of the Senate was Carrol! 
S. Page of Vermont. His poise and 
ev'e'n-balanced nature did much to 
preclude precipitating a long drawn- 
out and bitter controversy. Senato 
Page is a peace maker by nature. Hi 
long eventful career in the Senate an. 
his conscientious service has won fo 
him a confidence and respect that ha 
enabled him to soothe the ruffled fee!- 
ings of navy officials in their strugg! 
for honors. 


Americanization to be Domina: 
Issue of the Presidential Campaig) 


OLITICAL parties are alread) 

preparing for the first presidentia! 
campaign following the war. It will 
mark a turning point in history just 
as distinct as the fates that followed 
the Civil War. Questionnaires have 
been sent out to determine what will 
be the dominant issue of the coming 
campaign. This system suggests the 
method of the Pilgrim fathers in as- 
certaining public sentiment thru the 
medium of the town meeting. It was 
a form of government that pervaded 
every home and household and reminded all Americans of 
direct responsibilities to the government under which they 
lived and the flag of their country. “Questionnaire” is a new 
word which has an added significance since the World War. 
These questionnaires, sent out by one of the political parties 
indicated that the dominant issue of the 1920 presidential 
campaign will be law and order—all Americanization first—all 
other issues subservient to the one supreme purpose of setting 
our own house in order before attempting to clear out the 
cesspools of Europe. 

The presidential candidates, as they are announced, are 
closely questioned on this one issue, involving as it does, 
divided opinion on the acceptance of the League of Nations. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Calvin Coolidge, himself a 
descendant of the Pilgrims, Governor of Massachusetts, and 
one who stood firm, fair and square in the teeth of the city 
whirlwinds following the war, has been questioned as to his 
attitude on this subject by Senator Borah and others ardent 
in their desire to maintain the League of Nations as a clear!) 
defined issue in the eampaign. 


One Constituent Gone Beyond the Needs of Even 
a Congressional Frank 
HE Department of Agriculture doesn't pretend to stop at 
publishing pamphlets on every subject under the shining 

sun, but— 
One day I happened to see lying on a Congressman’'s table 
a publication of this department, entitled ““The Preservation 
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of the Body Beyond the Grave.’ The pamphlet had been 
returned unclaimed, the word ‘‘Deceased"’ being stamped over 
the original address in large, reproachful letters. I could not 
help smiling at the incongruity of the situation presented. If 
ever a man was in need of the data in that small publication, 
this had-been constituent certainly was, but he had gone 
where a Congressional frank couldn't reach him and to a land 
unknown to even the Department of Agriculture. 

As I laid the pamphlet down, | noticed in one corner the 
Congressman’s note to his secretary. It said: 

Jim, strike this fellow off the rolls.” 


Attorney-General Palmer Escapes 
the Vengeance of the ‘‘Reds’’ 
HE sensations of the month have centered at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Ever since his residence was bombed 
by the Reds, Attorney-General A. Mitchell Palmer has had 
a clear conception of what must be done. The Department 
has not left a stone unturned to gather every source of sedition- 
ary propaganda. The issue is clearly defined that any person 
defying the United States government, and accepting the red 
flag as their emblem, has no place in the government of the 
nited States under the Stars and Stripes. It is on their 
yart a declaration of war upon the United States, even more 
learly than was that of Germany, in act and deed. An in- 
‘stigation has proved that sources of sedition, largely foreign, 
re traced to propaganda by enemies of the Republic. 
In the old days, these acts would be clearly defined as treason 
and a traitor’s fate meted out, but realizing that many foreign- 
s act under the leadership of defined enemies of the Republic 
and have been misguided, they will be given a fair trial. Still 
it it was necessary to intern the enemies of the government 
during the war, it is even more so today, for eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty as much as it has ever been. The 
activity of the American Legion, whose emblem is a single 
star, has been directed towards scorching the snake that 
threatens the life of the country. 


One of the flags of the colonists during the struggle for 
independence contained a snake, an emblem of the tyranny 
which sought to throttle the life and liberty of the people. 

The Americans are as keen today as then in fighting the 
snakes, whether they appear in the guise of a carefully planned 
propaganda, or in organizations that seek their ends in other 
ways than thru the channels of democracy and the expression 


of the majority. The nation is reaping the whirlwind of its 
neglected thought in seeing to it that those seeking this nation 
as a home did not abuse the privilege by turning and stinging 
the hand that fed them. 

Some have regarded this rigorous campaign against the 
Reds as an overture to Mr. Palmer's candidacy for president, 
but the re-appearance of William Jennings Bryan indicates 
that there are others, and altho he may have only run for 
the presidency three times without success, he has had the 
distinction of being a maker of presidents, for Woodrow Wilson 
became president thru the activity of William Jennings Bryan. 
The Jackson dinner was a Democratic Love Feast, but it did 
not seem to clarify the situation so far as the democratic 
presidential candidates are concerned. 


Capitol Dome was Not “Lit Up”’ 

Even if Congressman was Illuminated 

HENEVER night sessions are held at the United States 

Capitol, the dome is brilliantly lighted and, like the 

Washington Monument, can be seen from almost any section 
of the city. And thereby hangs this tale. 

A certain Louisiana Congressman who was very fond of a 
game of poker with his convivial colleagues sometimes got in 
pretty late. He told his wife that he was “detained by a night 
session,” and he got away with this explanation very nicely 
until Mrs. Congressman in some manner discovered that 
unless there was a light in the Capitol dome, there was no 
night session.. 

About that time the Congressman moved way out in the 
northwest section. One night when he came in a bit later than 
usual, offering the same old excuse, his wife walked to the 


window of their seventh floor apartment and, raising the shade, 
stood like the Statue of Liberty, pointing Capitolward, and 
saying not a word. But it didn’t require a finger to show her 
delinquent mate the dome of the Capitol looming against the 
sky line in all its glory, nor a word to tell him that she had 
watched it and had seen no “‘lantern lit in the tower that night.” 


Copyright, Clinedinst, Washington 
ATTORNEY GENERAL A. MITCHELL PALMER 
Who positively scoffed personal injury when his residence was 
bombed by ‘‘Reds”’ 


Laughingly shaking his fist at the dome of his nation’s 
Capitol, the lawmaker cried: 
“You old tattle-tale, you! You aren't satisfied with hanging 
over a fellow all day, but you follow him around at night.” 
And then he ‘fessed up. 
“‘He that hath a 
Beard is more than a Youth’’ 
ENATOR PHELAN, of ,California, the Beau Brummel 
of the Senate, is, in the vernacular of the pages, “a neat 
dresser.” Always immaculately groomed, he ran ex-Senator 
Ham” Lewis a close second, but in the matter of beards went 
clean by the Illinois fashion plate. For while the Van Dyke 
of Senator Lewis was a decided blonde, and the Van Dyke of 
Senator Phelan streaked with gray, there was no doubt about 
which beard had the most “tone,” and the gray was the winner 
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every time. And yet, to the eye of the casual beholder, there 
was a similarity about those two Van Dykes that oftentimes 
caused confusion. 

One day the California Senator was standing in the main 
corridor just outside the door of the Senate when an attractive- 
looking woman rushed up to him and, without any introductory 
preliminaries exclaimed: 
“Oh, Senator, we are so 
anxious for the ladies to be 
made aviators!” 

“Well, madam,” the 
Senator smilingly replied, 
“that’s a high ambition. 
But how can / help you?” 

“That we don't know,” 
answered the fair stranger, 
“but we do know that if 
Senator Lewis cant help 
us, nobody can.” 

“| see,’ said Senator 
Phelan, ‘you've mistaken 
me for the Senator from 
Illinois. Now I'm not, but 
I'll do the next best thing 
and get him for you,” 
and he disappeared behind 
the swinging doors of the 
cloakroom. 

Entering the Senate 
chamber, he walked light- 
ly down the aisle to Sena- 
tor Lewis’ desk and, touch- 
ing him on the shoulder, 
whispered: “Say, Lewis, 
there's a lady out there 
to see you; wants you to 
help ‘em fly. And, by the 
way, she took me for you. 
It's about time we were 
doing something about this 
thing. What do you think 
of matching for which one 
shaves?” 

Senator “J. Ham.” riz 
up. “Think?” he hissed, 
“well, to say the least, 
Phelan, | think that’s a 
very cutting remark.” 

And then the two Senators in the case giggled so loudly that 


otDD 


the gavel of the Vice-President came down with a loud bang. 


Copyrignt, :.arris W Ewing 
SENATOR JAMES D. PHELAN 


(Democrat) of California, a ‘Native 
Son” 


Everybody Get Ready to Go to 
Plymouth in November 
HREE hundred years ago, the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. No other event in American history, or even in 
world history, stands out so clearly as the turning point of 
human government. When the compact was signed under 
the swinging lantern of the May/lower, and the Pilgrim mothers 
and fathers dropped to their knees in prayers of gratitude, 
ready to face the biting, stinging winds of winter on the barren 
New England coast, they made history that will last as long as 
the history of the land they sought in their quest of freedom 
of worship. 

The ter-centenary of this event will be celebrated on the 
very spot and with the very rock on which they landed. While 
this will prove an interesting spectacle in itself, the more im- 
portant thing is that the world will focus attention on the princi- 
ples of government involved in that compact of the Mayflower. 


Original American Citizens to be Granted 

Same Franchise Rights as Foreigners 

T begins to look as if long-delayed justice were about to be 
done to our red brothers in a matter which too long has 
been deferred. The National House, by passing the bill of 
Representative Carter of Oklahoma, conferring citizenship 


upon all Indians born within the limits of the United States. 
shows that one branch of Congress has awakened to the unfair 
treatment of the red man by his paternal government. It 
is to be hoped that the Senate will concur. 

The United States has in late years made use of the Indian's 
services in war, it has accepted his money for bonds—profiting 
both by his thrift and patriotism—but it has denied him the 
right to vote which is possessed by the male of every race on 
the face of the earth who happens to be born here, and by 
many who do not. The old argument of his unfitness for the 
ballot is no longer valid. He is proving every year his real 
advancement. 

As the original American citizen the Indian has indisputable 
claims upon citizenship. If the Senate does its duty by him, 
he will get it. 

Berger Barred from House of Representatives 

Because of Treasonable Utterance 

HERE are many ordinarily well informed people who 

appear to believe the reason that Victor Berger has 

been barred from the House of Representatives by the over- 

whelming vote of that body is because he is a Socialist. They 

have an uneasy feeling that this action of the Representatives 
is an attack on the principle of free speech. 

But the teal reason why Berger was thrown out of the House 
to which he had been elected—and each branch of Congress 
is the sole judge of the qualifications of its membership—is 
because he had been indicted, tried and convicted by a jury 
of American citizens for violating the laws of the United States 
in war time. He was under sentence to the Federal prison 
when he came to the bar of the House and asked admission 

It was not because Berger was a Socialist that the House 
refused to admit him. It was, as was admirably put by Con- 
gressman Rogers of Massachusetts in a letter to the Hebrew 
Bakers’ Union of Boston, because “he gave aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the United States.” 


Admiral Sims “Spills the Beans’’ with Grav 
Charges Against the Navy Departmen: 
T is to be deplored that Admiral Sims, whatever his motive 
may be, has stirred up such a bitter controversy over the 
conduct of the Navy Department during the World War. As 
a matter of fact, the record of achievements of our navy was 
a very creditable one. All our allies in Europe have been 
unanimous in outspoken appreciation of its extraordinar\ 
efficiency. All branches of the service devoted themselves with 
unsurpassed courage and ability to the winning of the war. 
And the war was won in splendid fashion—of this fact we are 
assured. That is the main thing, and there is no gainsaying 
it. Our navy cannot be accused of shirking in regard to its 
duties in foreign waters. 

The American people are tired of war, and naturally do not 
relish the prospect of an unsavory aftermath of discussions 
criminations and recriminations. A misunderstanding on the 
part of someone may te, after all, the reason for the present 
controversy. 

But now that Admiral Sims has made his charges, it is 
necessary that they be thoroly investigated, for they are very 
serious charges. 

In some respects they appear incredible. Our naval forces 
were sent across the Atlantic to assist the allied navies in over- 
coming the submarine menace. It hardly seems reasonable 
that any “high official’ should have informed the Admiral 
as alleged, that we were quite as ready to fight one of our allies 
as to fight the Huns. That certainly was not the attitude o! 
the American people; and, if any “high official” really gave 
utterance to such a treacherous sentiment, nothing good is to 
be gained by raking it up now. It seems hardly in keeping 
with the high ideals of America’s methods. 

The charges of a lack of naval policy, of a want of confidence 
in the Admiral in charge, of a disposition to delay needed re- 
inforcements, and in general of an apparent indifference to 
results, do not harmonize with the great outstanding fact that 
we very materially assisted in winning the war. on the sea as 
well as on the land. But now it is apparently unavoidable 
that all this ‘‘dirty linen’’ must be washed in public. 
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What do we Want? 


By WILLIAM WESTON MERRIVALE 


T has been a custom I believe since a time when the mind of man runneth not to the contrary 
to make good resolutions at the beginning of each fresh New Year. 
And also to formulate a wish for such things as we desire to have come to pass. 
To wish for something implies the knowledge of a want. 

At this the beginning of the nineteen hundred and twentieth year of the Christian Era it were 
not an unprofitable employment, it seems to me, before we make any ill-considered wishes, to cast a ret- 
rospective glance along our backward trail and by the light of what we there behold ask ourselves, seriously 
and soberly: 

What do we want? 

By “ourselves” I mean, of course, the American people, who hold in trust the priceless heritage 
of a land of Freedom for which a scant three hundred years ago a tiny band of hardy God-fearing Pil- 
grims ventured an unknown wilderness and starved and toiled and died to lay the foundation of a Common- 
wealth where government should exist only by the consent of the governed, and Man should be free 
to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience. 

Considering that in the preceding sixteen hundred and twenty years no human being upon our 
earth had been free to worship the God who made him according to the manner of his individual choice, 
or had himself chosen the rulers who should rule over him, or formulated the laws by which he was willing 
to abide, it were a priceless heritage indeed. 

Doubtless then it will be granted that what we want for this coming year are those things best calcu- 
lated to guarantee for us a continuation of the conditions which in the past have made us as a Nation 
the most favored people upon the earth. 

What we want, therefore, is, as I apprehend it, Social Equality,.Political Autonomy, and Economic 
Independence, the trinity upon which the Compact signed in the cabin of the Mayflower was postulated. 

By social equality be it understood is not meant social license. That all men are created free and 
equal is not a fitting text upon which to build a Socialistic doctrine. 

We want, therefore, to be purged most thoroly of the “isms” that afflict us—of Socialism and An- 
archism, of Communism and Bolshevism and I. W. W.-ism in their every form and manifestation. We 
want the Socialist on the soap box on the corner and the Socialist in the halls of Congress made so 
conspicuous by their absence that the noise of the dropping of a pin where their erstwhile vociferation 
reached high Heaven shall echo down the corridors of time like the crack of Doom! 

We want to draw a chalk line along three thousand miles of our Pacific coast at high-water mark, 
and when our little brown brother from Nippon steps across that line we want to take him gently, but 
firmly, by the shoulder and turn him about so that his slant-eyed gaze shall focus on the Land of Cherry 
Blossoms, and deliver a swift and energetic kick that shall abruptly speed his departure from our midst. 

We want to devise and formulate and enact and put in efficient working order and effect a Japanese 
exclusion act that shall exclude the Jap from further admittance to our shores till about nineteen years 
after the end of Time. 

We want to turn next to our Atlantic seaports and tack up signs that say in hard, cold, and incon- 
trovertible language ““No admittance till 1925.” We want in the meantime to look over with a critical 
and judicial eye the specimens of foreign make that clutter up our shelves—and such as are found not 
up to specifications we want to expeditiously return to the bourne from whence they came. 

We want to forget that ““America is the melting pot of the Nations,’ because we’ve come to harbor 
the suspicion that we have functioned more like a soap vat than a melting pot, and by the odor that 
assails our nostrils some of the component parts of our product have been pretty rancid. 

We've opened our doors to Europe, we’ve welcomed her teeming hordes— 
We've beaten the peaceful ploughshare from the blades of our idle swords; 


We've welcomed the stupid Moujik, the Slav and the Hun and Finn, 
And the dregs of foreign gutters, with their squalor and filth and sin. 


Go look at our ports of entry, where the hordes come streaming in, 

With forms grown gaunt with hunger and faces seamed with sin, 

Who have squandered their lives in labor, and hunger and debt and pain, 
Till the innocent truth of a vanished youth can never come back again; 


Whose children are born in travail and nurtured in woe and want, 

Whose eyes have seen only sorrow and whose faces are pale and gaunt; 

Who have eaten the crust of hunger and slept on the bed of pain, 

Who have slaved from the dawn of the early light till the sun went down again. 


How long shall we bear the burden, how long shall we be the prey 
And the dumping ground of Europe for the stuff she would throw away? 
* * * * * 
We want a political policy that will insure the growth and stability of American trade, American 
commerce and American manufactures. We want to draw aside from all entangling European alliances. 
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We want to get out of Europe definitely and completely and stay at home, where we belong. We want 
to remember and take to heart the example of the old man who lived in Virginia and who got to be 
extremely rich by minding his own business. We want to remember that in any over-crowded community 
there are constant neighborhood quarrels, and that Europe is one vast rabbit warren inhabited by pug- 
naciously inclined individuals who have been scrapping with each other since the stone-axe age, and that 
any idea of a general and lasting peace is nothing better than an empirical dream. We want also to 
remember that the part of the peace maker is a dangerous and thankless job. 

We want to forget the smug cant about “making the world safe for Democracy,” remembering that 
the world does not want Democracy, and being honest with ourselves at least, acknowledge that we 
went to war because we had to, because we were afraid not to, because German aggression and German 
insults and German injury to the lives and persons and fortunes of the American people reached at last 
a stage where they were no longer supportable by a Nation not altogether craven or bereft of capacity 
for self defence. 

We want to remember the Lusitania. 

We want to clean up the untidy mess at our own back gate in Mexico. We want to remember 
that the only understandable argument for a bully and a sneak is the argument of rolled-up sleeves and 
ready fists. We want to stop writing notes and step in man-fashion and make Mexico as safe for the 
thousands of American citizens who have gone there to work and live, and the millions of American 
dollars that have been invested in its oil fields and its mines and ranches in the evidently mistaken belief 
that American lives and American capital were safe on the same continent with the seat of the American 
government, as they would be in any country that had a responsible government of its own. 

We want to concentrate our energies and our minds this coming year on an endeavor to initiate a 
movement that shall insure for us for a term of years a business-like administration of our governmental 
affairs. 

We want to come to a realizing sense that the seat of government of the United States is not a lyceum, 
but a business office, and that economy and efficiency in the administration of public affairs is as essential 

nay, more essential than the same requisites in the conduct of private enterprises. 
* * * * + 


We want somehow to bridge the widening gap between Capital and Labor, before it becomes a gulf 
so wide and deep that both parties are engulfed in disaster. We want to see some prophet arise who 
can explain to those who toil with their hands that when they have cooked and eaten all the golden eggs 
and killed the goose that laid them, there will be no more omelettes. 

We want to “can” a lot of the prevaling twaddle about “the rights of Labor” and give a little thought 
and a little consideration to “the rights of Capital’—not necessarily from an altruistic standpoint, but 
from an economie one, for with Labor in the saddle—and it has already one foot in the stirrup—it must 
inevitably go riding for a fall. 

We want to remember the old, old proverb that “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and apply it to 
that care-worn, harassed, bedeviled and almost discouraged individual—Mr. Average Business Man, 
who, to paraphrase a certain well-known advertising slogan, “Works while they sleep.” 

We want to see some inspired leader of Labor arise, crying in the wilderness, with brains enough 
to comprehend a self-evident economic fact, with unselfishness enough to consider the ultimate good of 
the many rather than the immediate benefit of a few, with courage enough to preach the gospel of reason- 
ableness and truth, rather than of avarice and lies, who will explain to the modern autocracy of rolled-up 
sleeves in language that they can understand, that the irridescent bubble they are now blowing must 
surely eventually burst from over-inflation, and that “the Bogie-man ’ll get ’em if they don’t watch out.” 

We want to remember that when all the nice red apples have been picked from the industrial apple 
tree, and the tree cut down, there will be no more apples. 

+ * * ” * 


We want to drift insensibly back to a Jeffersonian simplicity of living. We want to remember 
which we are in danger of forgetting, that the primary function of clothing is for comfort and protection, 
rather than for adornment and display. We want to remember that the thousands of young working 
women we see upon the streets of our cities going to their employment adorned with twelve-dollar high 
heeled shoes, eight-dollar transparent waists, twenty-dollar hats and two hundred-dollar fur coats even 
in these days of inflated wages must necessarily be starving their little tummies or imperiling their im- 
mortal souls—and that either way it is bound to result disastrously for the race. 

We want, in a word, not the millenium—but something more immediately to the purpose—a return 
to the safe and sane, if somewhat humdrum existence of industry and economy and honest dealing that 
quite a number of us are old enough to remember was once a characteristic upon the whole of the American 
people. 

DITORIAL NOTE:—The editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE wishes to explain that this resume— 
“What Do We Want?’”’—is not in any sense an expression of the editorial opinion of this magazine, 
but merely the private viewpoint of an interested observer of economic, political and sociological problems 
for a considerable number of years, who sees—or thinks he sees—in certain present day tendencies an 
imminent danger to that sort of Americanization exemplified by Washington, by Lincoln and by Roosevelt. 


We invite from the readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE the fullest and freest comment upon the 
views expressed by Mr. Merrivale. 
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‘Ring happy bells, across the snow !”’ 


Biggest Christmas Tree in the World 


How Santa Claus came to Halsted Street, Chicago, and 
Gladdened the Hearts of Eighteen Thousand Children 


HE Spirit of Christmas is a beautiful thing. It 
draws closer the heartstrings of our common humani- 
ty. It levels the distinctions of class and caste. It 

26 is an incentive to the instinctive aspirations of our 
, higher selves. It affords an opportunity and an 
occasion to meet with our fellow men, hand to hand, eye to 
eye, and heart to heart. Christmas is peculiarly the children's 
festival, so much more, therefore, does it behoove us at the 
Christmas season to become childlike in spirit, as was He 
whose birth we honor. 

At that happy season it becomes possible, then, for those 
who have the means, and the desire, to exemplify the true 
meaning of the “brotherhood of man” to approach those whose 
lives they sincerely wish to brighten without the ever haunting 
fear that their good deeds, done in simple friendliness and 
sincerity of soul, may carry the taunt of condescension. 

Imbued with this true Christmas spirit, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ogden Armour gave a Christmas party on the evening of 
December 23 to eighteen thousand toys and girls, children of 
the twelve thousand or more factory emrloyees of the big 
meat packing establishment in Chicago. The largest Christ- 
mas tree that ever was erected—something over one hundred 
feet high—and a Santa Claus pageant were features. 

It was a gorgeous spectacle that crowded the great inter- 
national amphitheatre in the stock yards district. Two per- 
formances were necessary to accommodate the youngsters, 
their fathers and mothers, and other invited guests. 

Mrs. Armour, who occupied Box 62, with Mons’g. Edward 
Kelly. seemed to get as much enjoyment out of the affair as 
any one of the party. Between acts, she and Mr. Armour 
were found in the rear of the big stage posing with a lot of 
stock-yards kids for pictures for morning newspapers. Mrs. 
Armour held one of the factory workers’ babies in her arms, 
and the kid seemed to like the attention she was receiving 

A little after six o'clock, Halsted Street for a half a dozen 
blocks north and south of the amphitheatre was jammed with 
children. and fathers and mothers. who overflowed into the side 
streets. At last the doors were opened and with ‘one irre- 
sistable, big, gladsome push, the people with their children— 
they all had tickets designating the proper entrance—began 
to ooze slowly into the Santa Claus building. At the north 
and south entrances they passed long counters manned by a 
dozen men who handed out Christmas stockings until their 
backs ached from bending over. The boys and girls and 
their mothers and fathers were lined up twenty deep back of 
the counter. Each stocking contained candy, nuts, raisins, 
small dolls, dogs, whistles, boxes of crayons, whirligigs. wrist 
watches, balloons and other toys. 

Among those who occupied boxes were Mrs. F. Edson 
White, R. J. Dunham, Arthur Meeker, Mr. and Mrs. Roger C. 
Sullivan, Chief of Police John J. Garrity, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Curley, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Chalmers, Thomas E. Wilson 
and John Spoor. A large number of the clergy of the stock 
yards district were present. Mme. Philip D. Armour, widow 
of the founder of Armour and Company, occupied a box with 
her grandson, Philip D. Armour 3rd. 

Far down in front, under the immense dome of the amphi- 
theatre, the great stage had been erected, seventy by forty-six 
feet, and behind this was an enormous gold curtain which 
veiled what everybody had heard was the largest Christmas 
tree ever erected. The Armour Glee Club, fifty strong, supple- 
mented by half as many more girls’ voices, sang “America 


Triumphant” and “‘Adeste Fidelis.” Five wondering skin- 
clad shepherds passed thru the audience under the spotlight 
which left the rest of the auditorium in darkness. They 
followed the Star of the East, which led them to the stage. 
A little later, three wise kings from the East bearing gifts and 
accompanied by fan-bearing slaves, ascended majestically 
from three quarters of the auditorium and made their way to 
the manger, which the drawn curtains presently revealed, 
displaying the holy mother, the infant Jesus and Joseph. 

A Christmas Eve pantomime showed a southern plantation 
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Mrs. J. O. ARMour, Miss ANNE MorGAN AND 
Group oF Factory Wop':ERS 


home of the antebellum period, with a mother in hoopskirts, 
a charming daughter in pantalettes, several pretty children, 
and a sedate colored butler. While the children were dancing 
about, the curtain slowly parted and the monster Christmas 
tree was revealed accompanied with prolonged applause and 
childish cheers. 

Towering one hundred and one feet high and measuring 
forty-five feet at the base, this tree was a spectacle to be stored 
away in childish minds for many future years. The tree was 
built around an eighty-foot telephone pole to which a frame- 
work had been erected, forming a base for more than three 
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thousand smaller trees of Vermont spruce. Viewed from the 
audience, the sixty red candles and the glittering ornaments 
were fashioned in exact proportion to the gigantic Yule-tide 
emblem. Each candle was two and one-half feet high. Sur- 
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BiccGest CHRISTMAS 1REE IN THE WORLD 
Over one hundred feet high, with wonderful lighting effects and decorations 


mounting the tree was a sensational decorative feature consist- 
ing of a seven-foot star of gilt. silver and jewels, and in the center 
of this star was a revolving crystal ball consisting of four 
thousand small mirrors, which threw angles of reflection in 
the form of small, crescent-shaped lights in every direction on 
the stage and glistening in the eyes of the startled audience. 
Colored lights played on this wonderful revolving ball. giving 
a kaleidoscopic electrical effect. 

A sky-blue curtain. eighty feet high, encased the semi- 
circular area back of the tree. 
blue staircases carpeted in red. from which descended fairies 
and dancers. As the tree was revealed, a dainty premiere 
danseuse—one of the factory girls—and light as one of the 
snow-flakes which descended thru the flashing lights, tripped 


On either side of the tree were, 


——. 


about the stage, beckoning pretty girls costumed as snow-flakes. 
sparklets, and spirits of light, twelve"on each side, who lighted 
the tree with their electric-tipped wands as they descended. 

Entered Santa Claus, who acted as a sort of a good-fellowish 
master of ceremonies for the 
rest of the entertainment. 
There was a_ bewildering 
array of dancing by dolls. 
who to the plantation home 
children and the big Armour 
family of children in the 
audience, seemed to descend 
in never-ending numbers 
from the Christmas. tree. 
There were jumping-jacks, 
toy soldiers, flower dancers, 
girls costumed as moths and 
flames, a dancing doll, and 
folk dances by girls from the 
factory, whose mothers had 
danced in the same figures in 
Poland and Russia years ago 

There was a circus in 
which a giraffe, lion, dogs, 
kittens, a camel, bears, and 
other make-believe animals 
took ‘part. As a finale, a 
lot of nimble girls, dressed 
as alphabetic blocks, did 
a dance that spelled out 
“Armour,” “Merry Christ- 
mas,’ and “Good Night.” 

One wonders whose cup 
of happiness was nearest 
running over. Was it the 
children of the factory 
workers of Armour & Com 
pany, hugging their well- 
filled stockings? Was it the 
grown-ups, whose eager faces 
reflected their artistic ap- 
preciation of this beautiful 
and lavish exhibition ol 
Christmas cheer? Was it 
the two hundred winsome 
maidens in pretty flower-like 
costumes, who danced and 
frolicked on the great stage 
with the most wonderful 
Christmas tree ever erected 
in the background—dainty 
girls these, who in their more 
prosaic hours work in the 
canning plant, in the tin 
shop, or the oleomargarine 0: 
sausage factories, or clatte: 
typewriter keys, or follow 
the droning dictaphone 
all day long in the general 
offices? Could it have been 
the hard-working musicians 
who contributed so unstintingly to the evening's enjoyment’ 
Perhaps it was the mere men pantomimists, doing their bit to 
make an entertainment of worth. Or was it the smiling-faced 
woman with the dancing eyes, who sat in Box 62? 

For this was mostly Mrs. Armour’s party. You may be 
sure that all the pleasure that was woven into this dazzling 
manifestation of the peace and good will and generous impulse 
that marks the genuine Christmas spirit was multiplied man) 
times in the heart of the one who conceived it and whose ener- 
gies directed it, aided by the hundreds of willing workers whose 
enthusiasm responded cheerfully to hers. 

It was essentially an Armour party—another notable example 
of the community spirit that is a remarkable characteristic of 
this great organization. 
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In the Footprints of Lincoln 





aN this one hundred 
and eleventh anniver- 
h sary of the birth of 
} Abraham Lincoln is 

revealed the shining 
trinity of wisdom, justice and 
mercy—the incarnated wisdom 
with which great laws are made 
and stable governments organ- 
ized, the wisdom of Plato trans- 
mitted thru the centuries. But 
wisdom is of no avail without 
justice. Is there a career in all 
history in which is intermingled 
these two qualities so complete- 
ly? Justice was ever in Lin- 
coln’s mind, and yet there was 
always present the tempering 
spirit of mercy. Is there such a character to be found in the 
record of the ages in whom these three supreme qualities of 
the fundamental virtues are so perfectly blended? 

Human history moves in cycles. Each race in turn rises 
from barbarism ‘to the acme of its importance, and perchance 
as swiftly to decadence. The extinction of races and nations 
is the pathos of the past. The rough barbarian, without riches, 
knowledge or influence, thru his virility and force, rises quickly, 
and often declines as rapidly. In every cycle towering figures 
appear, who arise irrespective of adverse conditions, perceive 
the genius of their race, and become its wise men, sages, 
prophets, priests, and leaders. 

Such were the “Six Wise Men of Greece’; Moses, the Hebrew 
emancipator; Zoroaster, the fire-worshipper of Persia; Mo- 
hammed, the camel-driver of Arabia; Buddha, the great 
teacher of Asia; Merlin and other unnamed Druids of ancient 
Wales; Confucius of China; Cromwell of England; and others 
less known to fame, who expressed the soul of their people, and 
the irrepressible longing of a humanity that all but touched 
divinity. 

Such a man, in the supreme sense, was Abraham Lincoln, 
horn of the strenuous pioneers, whose forces had nearly spent 
themselves in settling Kentucky and Indiana, and whose de- 
scendants followed when the frontier line was far flung on the 
prairies of Illinois. From a mere lad, burdened with cares and 
sorrows, he ever stood face to face with people. Lincoln never 
turned his back on any person or problem. Thousands like 
him had led the half-savage life, schoolless, apparently doomed 
to a lifetime of sordid labor and tardy development, but this 
lad caught the vision thru the smoky glow of.the pine knot, 
in the pages of the Bible, which he read and re-read, until its 
teachings became a part of his very life. 

Lincoln lived so close to the soil in its virgin state that his 
human soul itself partook of the deep and enduring mysteries 
of Nature primeval. He believed in the simple ideals of right 
and wrong, of mercy and justice. He saw more clearly than 
the brilliant Seward “that irrepressible conflict’’ between free 
men and slaves, and yet he never lost his poise, or ever retraced 
his steps, when he made a movement forward. Analyzing the 
careers of American statesmen, none seem to have made so few 
mistakes, none so unerringly and mercifully wise in dealing 
with fellowmen. 

What would have been Abraham Lincoln's idea of “pre- 
paredness”? We find in his life as a frontier militiaman, and in 





Ford’s Theatre, Washington, where 
Lincoln was assassinated 
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his public addresses, the conviction that the American people 
were capable of taking up and carrying to success any under- 
taking, such as the defense of the country, the establishment 
of law and justice, and the settlement of great problems. There 
was no time for Lincoln to prepare for the great Civil War. 
It had virtually begun before his inauguration, and he made 
his first inaugural address with the conflict and the clash of 
arms rumbling in the South. 

With that sad but almost saintly smile, and with never a 
bitter word, he passed over the sneers of ally and foe alike, and 
pressed on to new achievements, with the refrain of the song 
of the Union ever ringing in his ears. Lincoln's reply to the 
“Little Giant,” in that historical open-air forum on the prairies 
of Illinois, was not an appeal to passion, but with calm wisdom, 
even-handed justice, and with tolerance and mercy, he ap- 
proached the solution of each problem, as it appeared, taking 
them up one by one, and when they were settled, they were 
settled right and permanently. 

There are living today in Illinois many who remember the 
historic debates of Douglas and Lincoln—when the brilliant 
and masterful eloquence of the “Little Giant’’ was matched 
with the high-pitched voice, plain simple utterances, and ingen- 
iously outstretched hand of Abraham Lincoln. His opening - 
words in these debates were full of sincere compliment and 
admiration of the eloquence of Douglas, but when it came to 
answering questions and squaring human act and word by the 
test, the two plus two of eternal verity, Abraham Lincoln was 
easily master. It was then that he laid down the proposition 
which unconsciously patterned the prologue of the great dreams 
of his life. “If a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand,’ quoted he, and he continued with his convic- 
tion, “I believe this government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. | 
do not expect the Union to 
be destroyed, | do not ex- 
pect the house to fall, but | 
do expect that it will cease 
to be divided.” 

The very defeats of Lin- 
coln in his early life stand 
out in history as his great- 
est victories. Douglas won 
the senatorial honors, but 
died three years later, a 
man who had outworn his 
influence. Lincoln saw the 
eternal distinctions between 
right and wrong, and shat- 
tered the makeshifts of the 
hour as the great mountain 
peaks divide the evanescent 
clouds and scatter them. 

Confronted with the 
perils of losing the support 
of loyal people in the bor- 
der states, and of offending 
thousands of Northern 
supporters who could not 
understand why he should not at once proclaim a crusade 
against slavery, every day seemed to find the judgment of 
Lincoln tempered with this trinity of virtues—wisdom, justice 
and mercy—that form the beatitudes of statesmanship. 








The house in Washington in which 
Lincoln died 














He glorified the commonplace, and the commonplace in all 
life is glorious, for even death itself is often commonplace. To 
strike the common note is to attain wisdom; justice is reflected 
in the righteous and important execution of law; and we always 
recall Sir Great Heart in his ideals of mercy, for “what we need 
most is not so much to realize the ideal as to idealize the real.” 

In his life and activities we can trace incidents that would 
apply, in concrete instances, to each one of these three quali- 
ties. Many honest and self-sacrificing men were alienated by 
his apparent indifference toward those who would divide the 
Union and tear to tatters the traditions and sentiment of the 
Stars and Stripes. Many held he was too merciful to spies, 
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he approached his great work with an open mind, impartial 
and fair, with a prayer on his lips for guidance. He took 
up his responsibilities with wisdom and pursued his duties 
with justice: for today, after all these years of search and 
investigation, we can scarcely find a record of an injustice of 
the slightest and most trifling nature charged to Abraham 
Lincoln. At the close of his career, the crowning halo of mercy 
irradiated his last acts, when he again proved his friendly 
feeling for the South, ordering General Wertzel to give pro- 
tection to the Virginia State Government and Legislature 
if it assembled, and to General Sherman to authorize Governor 
Vance of North Carolina to resume his duties with an assurance 

of recognition. Even amid the exhilara- 
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Cabin of Lincoln's parents on Goose-nest Prairie, Illinois 


deserters, and military offenders, whose acts threatened the 
very life of the republic. In those days the cartoonist portrayed 
Lincoln as a buffoon, a visionary, and today place him on 
Olympus with the gods, and speak his name with reverence. 
In the routine of his everyday life Lincoln's mind demanded 
first to ascertain the truth—which is wisdom; second to deter- 
mine the fairness of the evidence in the case—which is justice; 
and in the last analysis he held himself free to withhold or to 
exercise that mercy vested in him as the supreme commander- 
in-chief of the Republic. 

Altho almost every word of Abraham Lincoln's public life 
has been recorded, either by writer or hearsay, not one syllable 
breathes an echo of resentment or revenge. Amid the torrents 
of abuse, he never retaliated. If Abraham Lincoln had lived, 
Jefferson Davis never would have been captured and humili- 
ated. This was indicated that evening when Lincoln was 
serenaded at the White House, celebrating the surrender of 
Lee, when the entire absence of bitterness was the keynote of 
his last spoken public words. 

Lincoln and Davis were born in Kentucky within one year 
of each other, in homes not far apart. One the product of the 
log cabin. Davis of gentler birth, shared none of Lincoln's 
struggles in early life. With temperaments antipodal, their 
lives culminated in parallel duties in a titanic struggle. Davis 
was inaugurated as President of the Confederacy less than a 
month before Abraham Lincoln took the oath of office. A 
fortnight after Lincoln's assassination, the public career of 
Jefferson Davis ended with his capture. Each seemed to 
possess a peculiar fitness for the responsibility before him, and 
neither the North nor the South could have had leaders better 
fitted to present the issues settled by the Civil War than the 
two Kentucky lads, the pro-antagonisms of that fratricidal 
struggle. 

Abraham Lincoln bade a tender farewell to the old friends 
and neightors with foretoding, but he went to Washington 
without a policy. The other leaders had well-defined plans; 


tion following the victory at Appomattox, 
with a host of men at the North crying 
out for revenge even to the shedding of 
blood, Lincoln's hands were upraised in 
that mercy which bridged the bloody 
chasm between victor and vanquished. 
We might paraphrase the lines of Edwin 
Markham to fit the trinity of ideals: 


The Wisdom of the light that shines for all! 
The Justice of the rain that falls on all! 
The Mercy of the snow that hides all scars, 
He built the rail pile as he built the state, 
The conscience in him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man 





* * * 


More than a thousand books have been 
written about Abraham Lincoln, and the 
end is not yet, because the subject onl) 
increases in interest each year. There is 
not a poet, or a speaker or a writer, or a 
thinker, who does not long to give ex- 
pression to the feeling within him con- 
cerning the towering genius of Lincoln 

His great name and fame are more than 
embalmed in books, more than immortal- 
ized in marble—Lincoln lives! When we 
clasp hands, we feel that same throbbing magic impulse of 
human sympathy and friendship. When we look on a picture 
of Lincoln, we think of it as not merely a likeness—we fee! 
that we could almost grasp the hand of that man and feel the 
pulsing throb of sympathy. There are yet those living who 
touched his flesh, and he still lives, a real and integral person- 
ality in our national life. 

New England, that once looked askance upon the simple 
rail-splitter, is now proud to furnish him a genealogy rooted in 
Massachusetts soil. Of Quaker descent, he was the central 
figure in the bloodiest war in our history, but not one drop 
clings to his garments in the sanctified memory of his fame. 

What other name could have been given him that so fitted 
his illustrious career? Abraham! With it we have the vision 
of the patriarch of old. Abraham! A name appropriate to 
the great work for which he was consecrated. Abraham! 
Father of the Multitude! A name that carried with it all the 
dignity of the ages, and yet bandied about by the little group 
on the corner, when he was called just Abe—‘honest Abe. 
Perhaps the flickering lantern rays of Diogenes would have 
found the long-sought honest men around the corner in that 
crude cabin in Indiana, or the store at New Salem. This quest 
would have been halted before the figure of the man who was 
known to everyone as “honest Abe.”’ 

All the music of the masters comes from the eight notes of the 
octave. There may be a chromatic ripple or subtle undertonc 
between the notes; there may be resounding chords and noble 
phrasing, but all must be compressed within the scope of the 
octave. The master composer, in arranging a sequence of notes 
creates an immortal symphony, or a song that will never die 
So, in the “‘music of the spheres,” Abraham Lincoln, with the 
simple octave of life—the gamut of human emotions, seemed 
to play upon them in proper sequence, and never was there a 
discord in the wonderful harmonies born of his character. 

‘Four score years and eleven have passed.’ Read again those 
immortal lines at Gettysburg. Read again the classic phrases 
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of his addresses, and in them find the music of ideals and words, 
so blended that they cling to our hearts with the tenacity of 
the old songs. The favorite melodies of today may be forgotten, 
but Lincoln's words will live on and on forever. 

The individuality of Lincoln, eternal and unchangeable, rings 
true with his personality. Personality is the impersonation of 
individuality, and Abraham Lincoln's character always rang 
true with his reputation, whatever notes were struck, and the 
harmony of his career grows richer and more melodious with each 
recurring birthday. 

* * * * 

Lincoln's mind never scattered, it focused on the yea or nay 
without circumlocution or rattling rhetoric, and his brain 
worked in the direction he aimed his thought. 

Veterans of the Civil War often tell of the time when ‘Uncle 
Abe’ came down the line reviewing the troops, and of how their 
hearts seemed to beat with sympathy and silent affection for 
the man whose sad and melancholy eyes looked into theirs 
with a glow of tenderness and sympathy. The pomp and 
splendor of war was absent—it was the touch of Nature that 
made them kin. His heart bled for the soldiers wounded and 
dying on the field. His sympathy poured out to grieving 
mothers, wives, and sisters at home. His great heart was 
broken over and over again with each throbbing moment of 
that great conflict. It was not the loss of one, even in the 
broken arc of his own hearthstone, but of the myriads that 
bore down upon his soul, every hour of the day, and during the 
sleepless nights. 

There are books about Lincoln as a lawyer, and the most 
remarkable thing about it is that a lawyer-author naively con- 
cedes that he was great because he was an absolutely “honest” 
lawyer. He was not afraid of facing the people with the truth 
or to brave popular clamor. He did not stoop to capitalize the 
prejudice and passions of the people for more power. Is it not 
time that we tear aside the veil of hypocrisy, wherever men 
are stirring the passions of envy and jealousy simply to promote 
political prestige? Lincoln maintained his convictions, without 
respect to shifting currents and even whirlwind of fury and 
fads. Even when the prospects of defeat for re-election stared 
him in the face, and the votes of the soldiers cast in the field 
went against him, he wrote a sealed letter and gave it to the 





LINCOLN BY THE CABIN FIRE 
“Lying down was Lincoln’s favorite altitude while reading or 
studying. This remained a habit with him thruout life.’’—Henry 
C. Whitney in his “Life of Lincoln.” 


cabinet, in which he pledged his unwavering devotion to the 
cause of the Union, should his rival be elected. This was the 
Stamp of the man’s unswerving integrity of purpose. It was 
Lincoln who suggested and urged a compensatory emancipa- 
tion upon the slave-holding states. It was Lincoln who resisted 
the efforts to deprive the South of her property rights and her 
homes. It was Lincoln who prompted Grant at Appomattox 


to take “‘not one button or uniform” from the men who laid 
down their arms, for even these ragged clothes were needed 
at home. Not one horse that had been ridden in the many 
cavalry charges was taken, for the plowshare had now sup- 


Log cabin, birthplace of Lincoln, near Hodgensville, Kentucky 


planted the sword, and even the swords and the arms were 
carried back by the soldiers as mementoes of heroism. And 
the sons and the daughters of the South tonight are privileged 
to look upon the relics in their own homes of the gallantry of 
their fathers. “Even the captured flags, won after many a 
bloody conflict, and taken as trophies to the North, have been 
returned; monuments for the blue and for the gray are erected 
impartially, and the scars of the battlefield obliterated. It was 
the mercy of Lincoln that made possible the reunion at Gettys- 
burg, where the men who fought to destroy one another in that 
bloody conflict of more than fifty years ago, mingled in 
comradeship and messed together in the same tents. Is there 
a picture like this in all history? What an object lesson it 
furnishes to the old civilizations of Europe living under the 
ideals of Alexander. Cesar and Napoleon, that military con- 
quest ever conquered, without the wisdom, the justice and 
the mercy, as exemplified in the life of Abraham Lincoln. 

When Lincoln arrived in Washington, there were many who 
felt themselves far superior to the common man who had been 
elected President, and there were generals who kept him 
waiting when he called, anxious to talk over plans, and one 
retired while Lincoln waited outside an hour. Could ordinary 
mortal ever endure such insults and indignities? And yet he 
understood just what he wanted to do. In after years the 
offender never forgot the lesson, altho there was never an 
unkind word in reference to the matter. 

When Lincoln assumed the leadership of the Republican 
Party, he resisted firmly the counsels of radical politicians, 
hot-heads and partisans, who would achieve success thru the 
passions and emotions. Step by step, appealing to the heart 
and the reason, he accomplished results. 

Lincoln recognized that permanence and strength followed 
the process of elimination. He did not deem it necessary to 
declaim as well as proclaim his messages, nor did he seem to 
feel that the statute books should be flooded with a mass of 
ill-considered, ill-digested, irrational and emotional legislation. 
Would not the memory of Lincoln's common sense suggest 
today a reversal of the tendency of recent years, and instead of 
adding legislation, to begin a systematic process of repealing 
and amending laws we have? And will the various state legis- 
latures of the Union, one and indivisible, ever see the light of 
Lincoln's wisdom in enacting legislation that first kept in mind 
justice to all people, irrespective of station, not forgetting tol- 
erance and the gentle spirit of mercy, again revealing the light 
of the trinity of ideals which marked all of his actions? 

* * * * 

At Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, a spot at the intersection 

of the states of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, the location 





he indicated to General Howard, has been built a university to 
serve the mountain lads and lassies of that region, after the 
plans and ideals of Lincoln. In this section of the Appalachian 
range there dwell a people in whose veins flows the pure Anglo 
Saxon blood of the thirteen colonies. To the north and the 
west a system of public schools is maintained for the aliens 
whom adverse conditions overseas have sent to this country. 
lo the south, the same educational advantages are provided 
for the colored population. Until the founding of this—the 
Lincoln Memorial University—there were few advantages 
offered to the people of the mountain region by which they 
could obtain an education—not as a free gift, but thru a plan 
enabling them to work for their tuition thru the labor of their 
own hands 

This was Lincoln's idea. He understcod, no man better, the 
innate longing of the country boy and girl. the crying out of the 
soul for a chance to break the fetters forged by ignorance, and 
come forth free, untrammeled, worthy citizens of the United 
States. Under the present conditions, it is impossible to ac- 
commodate more than a very small number of students, and the 
project has been launched to provide more buildings and 
enlarged equipment, in fact, to bring to full fruition the plans 
so dear to the heart of Lincoln. 

And what more noble cause than this? 
of philanthropic interest? A most appropriate monument this 
to the man of lofty ideals—a monument that will endure, when 
chiseled marble has crumbled to decay, when eulogy has 
trembled into silence—a monument builded of the living flesh 
and blood, the throbbing hearts of these lads and lassies and 
their descendants for generations to come. 

In these days when peace and prosperity, unity and amity 
bless our beloved land, our thoughts and hearts-go out to those 
suffering from the aftermath of the war across the seas. | 
can fancy Abraham Lincoln arousing from a troubled couch 
as he did in days agone after one of those dreams that haunted 
his life. He felt the civil conflict would be the last great war 
on American soil, even tho it robbed the country of her 
flower of youth, even tho it required that the blood of one 
million men should stain our land. Now he sees the lives of 
five million men 
offered in sacrifice 
upon the altar of 
Moloch. He per- 
ceived long before 
the people real- 
ized that the great 
statue of Moloch 
was but a hollow 
shell, in which 
were hidden the 
priests and royal- 
ty, building the 
fires, opening the 
great rrouth to re- 
ceive the innocent 
children for offer- 
ings and causing 
smoke and flame 
to burst from the 
nose and eyes, to 
frighten people 
and spur them to 
greater sacrifice. 

Lincoln, as he 
glimpses this vis- 
ion, remembered 
that it was written 
‘| will set my bow in the sky,” when the radiance of rainbow 
appeared—a symbol of Divine promise irradiating colors of 
seven nations at war. In that rainbow he also recognized the 
symbol of the promise that the bloody deluge of wars shall 
subside, and that across the bitter waters stained with blood 
would fly the dove bearing the branch of olive—a pledge of 
no more wars 

Lincoln's birthday 


What more worthy 
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From the “ Footprints of Abraham Lincoln’”’ 
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candle, emblematic of the purity of his motives, a green candle. 
a symbol of undying remembrance; and the golden candle, which 
leaves his words and life an imperishable heritage, full of the 
glow of the sunrise and hope for the future. In -those dark 


“THE Boy LincoLn”’ 
By Eastman Johnson 


days when he arose, with prayers on his lips, he saw the gleam 
of the stars in our flag—the first flag in all history to have em- 
blazoned upon it a star, carrying the emblem of the light in the 
east which guided the wise men in the blue dawn of Bethlehem. 
He saw in our flag a suggestion of the glorious Gift of Galilee 

In 1898, on American soil, a tall, stoop-shouldered, blue- 
eyed prince of the royal blood, as he sat looking into the face of 
William McKinley, felt the impact of democracy in the very 
room where Lincoln gathered with his cabinet in the dark days 
When he had descended the stairs, | saw this prince looking 
upon the flag floating proudly to the breezes, and he said. 
“What a great flag you have. Out of its folds has teen torn 
a new flag with a single star—the emblem of the free and 
independent republic of Cuba!" 

In the bursting of the war blaze overseas there came the 
flash of the proclamation of a king, not phrased in terms of royal 
mandate, but in words which Abraham Lincoln might have 
used as he addressed the throngs on the frontier—‘my fellow- 
citizens. In those simple words is a tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln, who brought to the world the full significance of 
fellowship in citizenship. 

* ok * * 

In the hour glass, the sands of time continue to run as in 
the days of old, and how often fame seems like the hands of a 
clock ticking the hour! There are those whose fame flutters 
quickly by with the second hand, others more deliberate, with 
the minute hand, others leisurely with the hour hand, others 
measuring the day, and others the years, but Lincoln's fame 
lengthens into eons, aye into centuries of time. 

Lincoln's fame comprehends the entire measurement of time. 
Not alone the illuminated face of the clock, but the steady 
swing of the pendulum. The inspiration of his life keeps us 
mindful of the necessity of winding the clock tonight, realizing 
that no matter what may have been the failures of today. 
there is ever the hope of tomorrow's fulfillment that comes with 
the tick-tock of Time's great clock, illumining the ever-living 
name and fame of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Everybody Takes an Interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip About People who are Doing 
Worth-while Things in the World 


hapa ADAME Clemenceau-Jacquemaire, daughter of the 
French Premier, who is now lecturing in the United 
} States, is a woman of brilliant attainments and 
j strikingly attractive personality, and seems to have 
inherited many of the characteristics that have made 
her distinguished father one of the world's foremost statesmen. 

Having had an American mother, Madame Clemenceau- 
Jacquemaire speaks English fluently, and is remarkably well 
informed regarding American life and social customs. She 
has been a profound student of French life, and well known in 
Europe thru her contributions to leading periodicals on French 
social topics. She is also the author of numerous kooks, in the 
latest of which, “Les Hommes 
de Bonne Volonte,”’ she graphi- 
cally describes scenes in the 
Red Cross hospitals at Verdun 
and Cantigny, where she 
served as a nurse, having 
among her patients many 
wounded American soldiers, 
some of whom owe their lives 
to her vigilant care. In recog- 
nition of her services during 
the war she has been awarded 
the Croix de Guerre and the 
Medaille des Epidemies. 

Altho she saw much of the 
World War, Madame Clemen- 
ceau-Jacquemaire will not dis- 
cuss that topic in her lectures, 
but has chosen for her subject 
“The Soul of France,” her 
purpose being to describe the 
customs and characteristics of 
the French people and their 
national ideals, and in view of 
the widely divergent views that 
have been expressed in this 
country regarding the national 
traits of the French people, she 
will doubtless make a forceful 
appeal to her American audi- 
ences. She writes and speaks 
admiringly of General Pershing 
and his staff, and of the Ameri- 
can army in general, of which 
she saw much on the Verdun 
front, and has paid many elo- 
quent tributes to the men of 
this country who saved the 
allied cause in the last critical 
months of the war. 

“In common with all our 
people,” said Madame Clemen- 
ceau-Jacquemaire, in discussing the war and its aftermath, *| 
have felt deeply grateful for the assistance given to France by 
the United States and fully appreciate all that the American 
people did for the allied cause. After the American divisions 
arrived in France I heard glowing accounts of them from our 
French officers. They had every confidence in the Ameri- 
cans and knew that when American soldiers set out to do a 
certain thing they would surely do it. They could be abso- 








MADAME CLEMENCEAU —JACQUEMAIRE 


Daughter of the Premier of France and an American mother 


lutely relied upon to gain their objective or perish in the 
attempt. Consequently we felt convinced that the final defeat 
of the Germans would soon follow.” 

Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire is a tall and beautifully 
proportioned woman, with a mass of tawny bronze hair and 
big brown eyes. Despite her half American parentage she typi- 
fies the true Frenchwoman of the aristocratic class—dignified, 
gracious, tender and conservative. 

Tho she has been closely associated with her father, the 
“Tiger” of France, and an intimate observer of the history- 
making events in which he has played: so tremendous a part, 
she does not talk of politics, of the League of Nations, or the 
social war. Instead, she de- 
scribes the true home life, the 
customs and characteristics of 
her native land, with the belief 
that if the American people, for 
whom her father entertains a 
profound regard. and to whom 
she herself is bound by ties of 
parentage, could come to know 
the French people as they 
really are, a more sympathetic 
understanding between France 
and the United States would 
surely be promoted. 


* 


TRADE-MARK is a sym- 
4 & bol of good-will—using 
the words “good-will” in the 
same sense that the book- 
keeper uses them. It stands 
for built-up reputation; it is 
the link that connects the ulti- 
mate consumer with the manu- 
facturer. It preserves the 
identity of merchandise, and, 
in carrying out this function, it 
is a device of inestimable value 
to the commercial world. 
Sometimes a complex chain 
of events is best explained by 
a simple illustration. With this 
idea in mind, let us put our- 
selves in the place of a woman 
who wants a cake of Ivory 
Soap. She lives in a desert 
town in Arizona. She cannot 
go half across the continent to 
Cincinnati to buy a five-cent 
cake of soap, from Procter & 
Gamble, but she knows that 
she wants Ivory Soap. So she 
sends her little girl down to the “general” store, and this lisping 
messenger asks for “Ivory” Soap—not just plain ‘soap’ —and 
brings the familiar package with the name on it back to her 
mother. If the storekeeper sends some other kind of soap the 
owner of the nickel knows instantly that she did not get what 
she wanted. 
By means of the trade-mark “Ivory” the manufacturers in 
Cincinnati deal with this buyer in Arizona as surely and as 


* * 
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expeditiously as if she lived across the street from their factory. 
Trace this transaction backward, and you will find its trail 
running unerringly thru the retailer, the wholesaler, and the 
jobber to the manufacturer—and at every stage of its journey 


James B. Ponp, JR 


the product kept its personality. It left Cincinnati as |vory 
Soap, and as Ivory Soap it was put into the consumer's hands. 

Selling by trade-mark is one of the miracles of modern mer- 
chandising. Its development to a state of high efficiency has 
taken place during the last hundred years. 


ao * * * 


HE history of the United States seen thru personalities 
is more fascinating than an array of cold, chronological 
dates. We unconsciously connect certain periods of our lives 
with certain individual associations. When | think of the 
80's, | think of Major James B. Pond, then in the height of 
his fame as a Lyceum manager. He was the first to exploit 
on a large scale the celebrities of the world. | will never 
forget him after one lecture engagement, when, putting on his 
overshoes he remarked as he looked over his spectacles reflect- 
ively at the throng gathered around his particular star, ‘““Some- 
one has to keep their feet from getting cold and it is usually 
the manager who takes the risk and hazard.” 
Major Pond was as courageous in his enterprise as any 


general on the battlefield, and he never swerved from his ideals 
to give the American people the test that could be secured. 
At that time I rememtered he carried on his shoulders his 
son, of whom he was very proud. But little did | think at that 
time that the little black-eyed toy on his shoulder would soon 
begin adding to the fame of his paternal name. James B. 
Pond, Jr.. was reared in the atmosphere of lyceum work. As 
a child he seemed to know how to woo, win and hold the 
confidences of the many celebrities with whom he came in con- 
tact. He just seemed to have the natural instinct of a lyceum 
manager, even in those early days, and when, thru the loss of 
his father, the responsibilities fell upon his shoulders, he just 
pushed forward with the real Pond spirit. He is doing much 
to restore to the lyceum rostrum the distinction it enjoyed in 
the days of Emerson, Holmes and Wendell Phillips, when the 
strong characters of those days held and riveted attention and 
were mighty forces in the moulding of public opinion. The 


more people come in personal contact with towering minds of 
the world, the sooner they will grasp the ideals and purposes 
which these master minds represent in their leadership. 


* * * * 


a [ HE spirit of the new West—not the mythical and legendary 

west of the dime novel—is best exemplified by its business 
and professional men, whether bankers or cattlemen, who, 
among their other qualifications, are gentlemen of the highest 
type, men who combine the test of eastern or southern culture 
and training with the rugged honesty of the West. 

Strange as it may seem and much to the surprise of visitors 
and tourists the business and professional men of the West are 
educated men, many of them from our leading universities 
and colleges, and from the standpoint of ability and achieve- 
ment equal our most successful business leaders in the cities 
of the North or East. The bigness of the West has had its 
effect on the people of the West, causing them to think in big 
terms and to deal generously with one another. 

Illustrative of this we 
might cite the Sheridan 
National Bank of Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, and the 
man who has been large- 
ly responsible for its suc- 
cess—C. L. Hoag, cashier. 

(Continued on next page) 

* * aa 
Mrs. MATILDA JANE HorF 

or CENVER 
One of the Most Successful 
Business Women in the West 
AN a woman be a 
success in business? 

She can! 

Listen to this! 

From an inexperi- 
enced business woman 
with many responsibili- 
ties and little money 
as her only assets, to the 
ownership of Bendemeer 
Park in Colorado, the 
operation of a model 
stock and dairy farm of 
four hundred acres, and 
the management of the 
largest cafeteria in the 
West (all within a few 
years), with a combined 
payroll of one hundred 
and twenty people, is the 
remarkable career of 
Mrs. Matilda Jane Hoff 
of Denver, probably the 
most successful business 
woman in her home 
state. 
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There is no finer example of the western banker than Mr. 
Hoag, who, tho a Michigan product, is essentially a westerner 
now. Organized in 1906 by James E. Cosgriff, George W. Perry 
and C. L. Hoag, the Sheridan National Bank has had a most 
remarkable growth, the deposits jumping from $47,000 in 1906 
to over $1,000,000 at the present time. The reason for this 
is that the bank has attempted to respond to the community's 
needs and make itself a factor in the life of Sheridan. 

The Sheridan National is not a one-man nor a one-industry 
bank; its clientele is made up of Sheridan's leading cattlemen, 
ranchers, business and professional men. The one aim has 
been to serve the public and to encourage community develop- 
ment. In other words, the Sheridan National is a “bank with 
a heart.” In every bank some one man is usually responsible 
for the bank’s success and popularity; and in this connection 
too much could not be said of C. L. Hoag. The president of 
the bank is James E. Cosgriff, well known Salt Lake banker, 
at whose instance Mr. Hoag went to Sheridan in 1906 from 
Salt Lake City where he had been connected with the Wells- 
Fargo & Company Bank since 1892. Taking up his residence 
in Sheridan Mr. Hoag has been interested in the educational 
and civic life of the town, serving for eight years as a member 
of the Sheridan School Board and treasurer of the school fund. 
He has a wholesome interest in public affairs generally and is 
an ardent baseball and football fan. He has even been known 
to play “hookey” from the bank to koost his home team in a 
close game. Mr. Hoag was married to Miss Myrtice La Due 
f Saginaw, Michigan, and is the father of two charming 
children, Mariette, who is now doing college work in Ward- 
Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee, and Morris, who is 
attending the Sheridan High School. Of nothing is Mr. Hoag 
prouder than of his family and home life. As a banker he 
has given his full time to the affairs of the Sheridan National, 
carefully tabooing speculative investments or activities, with 
the result that he has prospered along with the bank. This 
was natural, as money has a way of gravitating to those who 
know how to handle and conserve it. 


* * * * 


VISITED a fashionable part of Kansas City one day. The 
motor car stopped suddenly and- my friend Charles F. 
Horner said, “Here it is.’ They call it “The Madhouse.” 
[here were crashing strains of brass bands and the plaintive 
note of the stringed instruments, with a trickle of the harp 
in the rare moments of silence. There were shouts of the 


GENERATION ago, 

black walnut was con- 
sidered the material par 
excellence for fine furniture. 
Every New England man- 
sion had a black walnut 
and haircloth parlor set. 
and a marble-topped black 
walnut chamber set. So 
great was the demand for 
this beautiful wood for fur- 
niture and cabinet making 
that the black walnut tree 
joined the dodo and the 
brontosaurus. A  Tennes- 
see farmer sold the tree 
irom which the log shown 
was cut for $50.00. At the 
railroad, four and a_ half 
miles from his farm, the 
four logs cut from its trunk 
brought $138.00. By the 
time it reaches the ultimate 
consumer it will have in- 
creased in value to many 
hundreds of dollars. The log 
is 35 inches in diameter and 
sound as a hound's tooth. 


declaimers, recalling the old rostrum days of school, the trilling 
R's repeating Shakesperean lines, songs that reached for many 
blocks and songs that reached the heart. It was a pandemonium 
let loose, the most exhilarating bedlam that I ever heard, and 





C. L. Hoac, CASHIER OF THE SHERIDAN NATIONAL BANK 
Who typifies the highest example of the wesiern business man and the 
clean and progressive type of citizenship. Mr. Hoag has made the 
Sheridan National Bank one of the mast successful financial institu- 
tions in Wyoming. He was born in Michigan and for many years 

was in the banking business in. Sali Lake City 


yet it was not at 4ll unpleasant: it was fascinating, for on the 
fence outside, hour after hour, the boys and girls were listening 
to this medley of Chautauquan tour training 

Thru the corridors | passed, and from each room came a hot 


We’tLt Say So 


Some Loc! 
Its growth rings indicate that it is older than any living human being 
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blast that blew me thither from side to side, but each wave 

of sound was so different that it was altogether refreshing. 
Commanding this battalion of Chautauqua cohorts was a 

tall, lithesome lady with keen blue eyes. with a smile for 


Miss YosePpHINE Proctor 


Successful theatrical production manager 


harmony and a scowl for discord WHer face was a barometer 
as to how the battle was going in this madhouse of melody. As 
cool as any field marshal, she was putting high tenors on their 
proper perch and lowering bassos into the profound depths. 
The hours scheduled for this variety show were from nine 
A.M. to five p.M., and I| discovered that all the neighbors 
were out during these witching hours. In her office she was 
as cool as if she had just attended a Browning lecture, and 
insisted that she enjoyed her work. 

“You know it’s just like playing the piano, only | am using 
the chromatic scale, without a retard, and if there is any sound 
known orophonetically, undiscovered, it has certainly found 
expression within these sacred walls.” 

Now all this may seem factitious, but the master director 
of Chautauqua theatrical entertainments in the country is 
Miss Jo Proctor. She hails from Missouri. You might know 
that from the way she looks into things, and Trenton, Missouri, 
is recorded as the place of her birth. Early in life she developed 
a penchant for managing school entertainments, and was 
regarded as the impresario who could not only discover, but 
develop talent. She was never so happy as when managing 
home talent productions, all the way from minstrel shows to 
Shakesperean plays. She seemed to have an uncanny sense of 
selecting the right people for the right play. 

In theatrical parlance this is called casting. When she joined 
the Horner organization it was evident there was going to be 
no more haphazard hit or miss process in the selection of talent 
that was to appear within the encircled unity of a Chautauqua 
tent. When she sent out a company with her O. K. and ap- 
proval, it recalled what Caesar said: “Tis done—'tis done.” 
Her genius for this work reached New York, and her first work 
in that seething caldron of playdom proved her equal to the 
severest test. In a small room on 39th Street she cast and 


placed in rehearsal four complete companies of four different 
plays within a period of three months. But the remarkable 
thing is that not a change was made in any one of these large 
casts after she had reached her final preliminary decision. More 
than that, each one of these companies proved successful—not 
only in the well-balanced cast, but in the perfection resultant 
from a rehearsal that indicated the real practical usefulness 
of the “madhouse” in Kansas City. Nothing was taken fo: 
granted; every line and every act had to be “put over” and hit 
the target which she had provided, representing not only her 
own personal approval, but registering that of a relentless au- 
dience that had paid money to receive something in return 

Miss Proctor’s work as a production manager has made an 
impression in theatrical circles in New York that foreshadows 
for her a brilliant career in the lifework she has chosen. 


* * * * 


HE story of any successful person or business enterprise 

is always interesting, for back of any commercial suc- 

cess or industrial or financial institution is the personality of 
an individual. 

Six years ago, back at Amelia, Ohio, Mrs. B. H. Kirgar 
was known thruout her home community for her wonderfu! 
ability to make home-made jams, preserves and condiments 
The neighbors all marveled at her splendid success, and the 
suggestion was made that these recipes be commercialized anc 
the products put on the market. The sons of Mrs. Kirgar. 
were just emerging into manhood, and casting about for ar 
avocation or profession and immediately the business of manu- 
facturing jams, preserves and condiments from their mother’: 
recipes—home-grown and home-made—occurred to them 
Everybody admitted that no one could excel Mrs. Kirgan as 
a maker of jams and good things to eat. From the Kirgan 
farm choicest fruits were brought in and the business started 
as a purely commercial venture. That was six years ago, anc 
the business that year was about two thousand dollars; this 
year it will amount to more than one hundred thousand dollars 

The demand is now more than the supply and the Kirgan 
Brothers are remodeling their factory which is the most sani- 
tary in the country. Under the firm name of Kirgan Bros. 
Co., Arcadia Farm products have become known thruout the 
world, and the entire output being contracted for in advance 
by leading American hotels, clubs and retail stores. 

In the Kirgan Bros. factory at Amelia, Ohio, which is but 
fifteen miles from Cincinnati, about sixty carefully trained and 
immaculately attired employees work. The factory building 
is a model of its kind, done in white brick and marble and 
spotless in its equipment and operation. The fruit and vege- 
table products are grown on the Kirgan Arcadia farm, and by 
the farmers of the community. A full line of preserves, jams, 
marmalades and condiments are made, and now the company 
is preparing to surprise the world with a home-made variety 
of mayonnaise dressing. 

Aside from the high quality of the Kirgan Bros. products 
one of the most remarkable features of their success is that 
the demand has rapidly increased without advertising—they 
have grown to first place in the estimation of exclusive hotels, 
clubs and caterers solely on their merits. Here was a little 
business started from sentimental reasons, which shows the 
power of an idea, and that the American people will pay for 
what they want when they want it if the quality is assured. 

Successful salesmanship, of course, has had much to do 
with the success of the Kirgan Bros. business. D. E. Kirgan. 
president of the company and its general manager, has charge 
of the sales, and annually visits his principal customers; but 
the business has grown to the point where the sales will almost 
take care of themselves. C. B. Kirgan and G. C. Kirgan are 
the other active members of the firm. 

Mrs. Kirgan, the mother, has never been active in the 
business except to supply the recipes and subject them to the 
most exacting tests. She is known thruout the state of Ohio 
for her home-made jams and preserves and naturally takes 
great pride in her sons’ success which in large measure is her 
own success. She has witnessed the growth of the business 
from a kitchen proposition to a substantial factory. 
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One ‘“‘Good Turn”’ Deserves Another 


Helping Other People at All Times 


Is One of the Things that has Helped to make the Boy Scout 
Organization such a Tremendous Factor in the Boy Life of Today 


By M. R. PIPER 


JEARLY every individual, institution and organization 
in this country has become accustomed by this time 
to seeing khaki-clad Boy Scouts bustling about, 
lending a hand here and there and everywhere, 
wherever and whenever there is something to be 

done. Helping the police direct traffic and manage unruly 
crowds, distributing anti-tuberculosis literature or Red Cross 
posters, directing strangers, helping somebody fix a tire, restor- 
ing somebody's doorbell, finding lost children, dragging small 
boys out of the water, putting out fires, collecting your old 
newspapers, helping timid old ladies across the street, removing 
unsightly signs, building bird houses, planting trees, raising 
community flags, establishing temporary hospitals in time of 
epidemic, turning vacant lots into flourishing potato patches, 
running Swat-fly or City Clean-up or Walk-rite campaigns— 
there is no end to the things Scouts find to do with their time 
and energy and vigorous good will. 

“If you want a‘thing well done, you must do it yourself,” 
quoth Miles Standish. The latter-day version seems to be: 
“If you want a thing well done, get the Scouts on the job.” 
The results are clear. Anyone who has eyes or ears in his head 
may see and hear what Boy Scouts are doing, what they have 
been doing in your community and mine during the ten years 
of their existence, as an organization. Perhaps we do not 
pause often enough, however, and look deeply enough to dis- 
cover what is behind this Scout reputation for getting things 
well done. 

There are reasons. For instance, when the government 
wished, thru its Committee on Public Information, two years 
ago, to spread broadcast copies of President Wilson's famous 
Flag Day speech of 1917, as well as other patriotic literature, 
why did it select the Boy Scouts of America to serve as the 
“President's messengers?” It selected them in part because 
the organization was established, east and west, north and 
south, thru the whole United States, and had a membership 
of some three hundred and fifty thousand boys. But mere num- 
bers were not all by any means. There were plenty of other 
boys in the United States who might have been called upon to 
carry out the plan, but they could not be reached. They 
weren't organized for service. The Boy Scouts of America 
were organized for service. Thru their local leaders, every 
troop of Boy Scouts was made available for the distribution 
task in the shortest possible time. And presto, the thing was 
done. 

Moreover, it was done well. “A Scout is thrifty.” When 
he is given literature or posters or stickers to distribute, he 
doesn't waste one of them or leave them to flutter to the four 
winds of heaven or give them to any other small boy he hap- 
pens to meet just to get rid of the things. He sees that they 
get to their destination, where they will accomplish the purpose 
for which they were designed. “‘A Scout's honor is to be 
trusted,” so says the Scout law. “Not doing exactly a given 
task” is a violation of his code as a Scout. 

Moreover, *‘a Scout is loyal." He was immensely proud to 
be asked to help the government, to do his bit in “carrying on” 
in the war of right against might. Eagerly these small khaki- 
clad boys distributed their ‘Message from the President,” 
went about with red-hot enthusiasm for the good old U. S. A.., 
told people why they should know what the war was all about, 
and where they could get all the information necessary to con- 
vince the most sceptical that this was ‘our war,” and we were 
in it to a fighting finish. Who shall say how far that small 


boy passion of loyalty carried? Who shall count the electric 
currents of patriotism set in motion by these small harbingers 
of a great cause? 

But there is more yet to discover about Boy Scouts and 
Scouting and the way they work out together. The second 
clause of that fine Scout oath which every Boy Scout takes 
upon himselfas*he enters the movement and tries to live up 
to as long as he is connected with it and beyond, reads as follows: 
“On my honor I will do my best to help other people at all 
times.’ That is the spirit which animates Scouting and Boy 
Scouts. From the beginning they are self-dedicated to service. 

Here is point three of the Scout law. “A Scout is helpful,”’ 
and the further exposition: “He must be prepared at any time 
to save life, help injured persons, and share the home duties. 
He must do at least one good turn to somebody every day. Later 
in the law we come to another illuminating sentence: ‘He (the 
Scout) may work for pay, but must not receive tips for courtesies 
or good turns.” 

The “good turn,” it will be perceived, is not a regular task 
or a duty, but an extra act of disinterested kindness done to 
somebody for pure good will and because Scouting is service, 
and the real Scout must find or make opportunity for such 
serving if he is to live up to his code. There are approximately 
three hundred and seventy thousand Boy Scouts at present. 
Multiply the daily good turn by three hundred and seventy 


The ‘‘good turn’’ is the ‘‘active’’ principle in the milk of 
human kindness 


thousand and then multiply it again by the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year and consider for a moment what the 
product is likely to be in terms of sheer human happiness and 
well being. Consider further that these three hundred and 
seventy thousand boys are most of them going to grow up 
into men in the course of the next decade. Even if only half 
of them get the good turn habit and attitude of mind ingrained 
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EF oy Scouts doing a “‘good turn’’ for Community Service Workers 


in them, the results would still be colossal as a contribution 
to the sum of the good will of the world. And who, reading 
the daily press this year of 1920. will deny that the world 
sorely needs this kind of a constructive contribution? 

To return to those other two phrases of the third law. The 
Scout “‘must be prepared at any time to save life’ and to “help 
injured persons.’ Rather a large order this it would seem to 
most of us. But the Scout does not keep this kind of prepared- 
ness tucked away in the law, where he never has any actual 
use for it. He “delivers the goods.” There are hundreds and 
hundreds of authenticated stories on file at the headquarters 
of the National Council, of Scouts who have saved life and 
helped injured persons. First aid training is required of every 
Scout. He is taught exactly what to do in case of all sorts of 
accidents and emergencies. More than that, he is taught to 
think and act quickly in any stress of situation, to keep his head 
cool and his heart warm, to forget himself, if need be, in remem- 
bering the needs of others. During the year 1918 four gold 


rredals, eleven silver and thirty-seven bronze medals were 
awarded to Boy Scouts by the National Court of Honor of the 
Boy Scouts of America for conspicuous service in the saving of 
life at personal risk. The four gold medal awards signified. 
alas, the giving as well as the saving of life. Im each case a 
Boy Scout paid the ultimate sacrifice. 

To endeavor faithfully to “help other people at all times” 
is a tremerdous pledge to take upon oneself. It means loyalty. 
generosity, courage, self-forgetfulness, devotion, kindliness. 
It means intelligence, co-ordination of mind and kody. There 
can be nothing haphazard atout this preparedness. The will 
to serve is not sufficient, great and important as it is. To this 
must be added the knowing how to serve, tho barren enough 
would the mere efficiency prove Without the spirit which forever 
giveth life. But the two together—the will and the power 
to be of service—these are an invincible and invaluable com- 
bination, and it is the combination which the Boy Scouts seem 
to have discovered and to be putting into daily operation. 


THE WIND 


IND is but tuneless air that bldws 
Across the empty reaches of the plain; 
The pillared pines are mute against the snows— 
Until the breezes touch their boughs amain, 
Awakening there a wild and weird refrain. 


This homeless wind that sweeps the pines, 
A healing fragrance of the woods it bears; 
Brings health and strength. like rare old wines— 
A lasting good to him who shares, 
This priceless gift, tho unawares. 


Ye friendly winds that sweep the leas, 
Wafting tonic of the pines afar, 

Bringing the tang of far-off restless seas— 
Or. lulled to rest where starbeams are 
With flawless music naught may mar. 


—Winfield Lionel Scott. 
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Have You Heard of the Ancients? 


The Oldest Military Body in America 


For Nearly Three Centuries they have Marched 
to Boston Common and held Drumhead Elections 


mye) TERWOVEN into the history of the United States, 
from colonial times to the present, are the chronicles 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston. Organized in 1638 as a branch of the 
Honorable 
Artillery of London, 
the colonists, with 
memories of the old 
home in England, could 
not resist the chivalric 
impulse. Captain 
Keane was the first 
commander, chosen at 
a ‘‘drumhead”’ election 
on historic Boston 
Common. These cere- 
monies have keen held 
consecutively year by 
year ever since. It is 
the oldest military 
organization in the 
country, and its history 
is associated with ev- 
ery year of the nation’s 
history. 

Governors of the 
colonies, and later 
the commonwealth, 
took part in the June- 
time exercises, and 
marched with the 
corps upon these occa- 
sions. The organiza- 
tion was originally 
composed of members 
who had more or less 
seen military service. 
The names on the mus- 
ter roll include many 
men prominent in the 
affairs of the state and 
nation. Each one is 
permitted to wear the 
uniform in which he 
saw service, and the 
parades of the Ancient 
and Honorables have 
revealed the uniform 
of every war—at the 
same time—for. these 
are sons who continue 
to wear the buff and 
blue of Washington's 
time. 

The armory is at 
historic Faneuil Hall, 
where men have 
drilled for every war in which America participated since the 
foundation stone of the “Cradle of Liberty” was laid. 

* * * * 

The Ancient and Honorables of Boston visited England 

twice and were received by Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, 


Captain W. H. L. ODELL 
Commander of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston 
during the war 


and later by King Edward. They were the first body of armed 
troops to land on the soil of England. Under command of 
Earl Denbigh, the Honorables of England visited this country 
and were given a reception royal. 

During the World War the Honorables of London tore their 
share of the brunt of battle. The Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery and»«He Honorakle Artillery of London were the 
first international organizations ever affliated, and have 
done much towards maintaining the friendly feelings of the 
United States and Great Britain at the most critical moment 
in the history of the two countries, and some there are who 
insist that the Allies of the great world-struggle for derrocracy 
was the outgrowth of the idea kept alive thru the centuries 
by these organizations. 

To ke commancer of the Ancient and Honoratle Artillery 
of Boston is a distinction prized by the many eminent ren 
who have held the position. In the days of my early mem er- 
ship, I recalled a young recruit wro seerred even at that tire 
particularly fitted for the Fonors. ‘lhe tire arrived and 
W. H. L. Odell— known as “’Billy"-—was mace commander of 
the corps. This_was in 1918—during the critical days of the 
war. The year of»his administration was notatle for the war 


activities of the*corps. 
* K * * 


Commander Odell sent greetings to King George, who is 
honorary commander of the Honorakles of London, in those 
dark days of the war when communication tetween inter- 
national organizations was alrrost at a standstill, and when 
words and acts of affiliation were appreciated as perhaps never 
before by these two great nations. 

In close and constant communication with their comrades 
in London, the Ancients donned the khaki uniform and were 
ready for active service, irrespective of age limit. 


* * * * 


Field Day of 1919, held in the leafy June time, was one of 
the significant celebrations of peace. After “taps” had been 
sounded during the services at the Old South Church, the 
ceremonies of a ““drumhead” election on Boston Common pro- 
ceeded according to ancient tradition and usage. General 
Clarence R. Edwards, commander of the 26th Division, and 
many of the officers and soldiers who had seen service overseas 
were welcomed by Captain Odell to the impressive military 
ceremonies. The throng gathered on the Comrron—just as 
they gathered for centuries past—to lock upon the scene. In 
passing the insignia of his off:ce to his successor, Captain Cdell 
had the supreme satisfaction of closing a notatle year in the 
history of the corps. An active and aggressive business man. 
he gave to his beloved company the test that was in him. He 
erected a tablet in the Pilgrim Church for the honor roll for 
soldiers who had responded to the colors. 


* * * * 


When the police strike occurred in Boston in September 
last, the Ancients deferred their usual Field Day excursion 
and remained at their posts, ready to respond at once to any 
emergency that might possibly arise to protect their hemes 
from threatened loot and anarchy. 

Captain Odell was born in Beverly, Massachusetts, and is 
one of the successful tanners of sheepskins in Boston, director 
of the Boylston National Bank and president of the Boston 
Boot and Shoe Club. the leading social organization of the 
shoe and leather industry. 





Dr. Agnes Burnes Ferguson came to fhe Conference to advocate more play 
for American men and women st people feel that they don't get as much 
f as they need, certainly not nuch as they would like to have; But they 
t been able to think up xd enough excuses for indulging in it. Dr. 

’ s it doesn't need excuses; in fact, there are no valid excuses for 

And as supervisor of the activities of girls and women under 

f Education in Pittsburg, she is qualified to speak with authority 


Miss Mary Emma Woolley finds time between making speeches for Woman's 

Suffrage and the Peace Treaty and numerous other causes in which her interests 

are enlisted, and guidling the destinies of Mount Holyoke College, of which she 

is president, to serve on the Social Morality Committee of the Y. W. C. A. 

As a speaker and am educator Miss Woolley is pre-eminently fitted to carry on 
the campaign for ‘health for the womanhood of the world” 


ome 
ee a 


Dr. Alma Sundquist came from Stockholm to attend the Conference. In 

Sweden she is one of the first to take up the question of education in sex hygiene, 

and her lectures and pamphlets on this and kindred topics are doing much to 

improve social conditions in Scandinavia. Her Government has recently 

appointed her a member of the Commission for Popular Education in matters 
concerning social diseases 


Copyright,G. V. Buck From Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels may be known to the majority by virtue of her 
**Mrs.”"’, but this is by no means the only claim she has upon the public’ s interest. 
Mrs. Daniels, as a member of the Social Morality, Committee of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, has been one of the foremost workers in behalf 
of the great army of American women who, in industry, in war organizations, 

and in the home, were fighting their country’s battles 
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Dr. Tomo Inouye in her home town, Tokio, Japan, has charge of the hygiene 
department in a number of government and private schools where she conducts 
yearly physical examinations for her pupils. Dr. Inouye received her medical 
training at the University of Michigan, and from the above picture is interes 

in American children as well as the little yellow boys and girls of her own land 


Mrs. James S. Cushman was awarded the D. S. M. for “extraordinary 

service as chairman of the War Work Council of the Y. W. C.A,"’ but as military 

decorations cannot be worn on afternoon gowns, there is no opportunity to 

show it here. During the entire two years of the war Mrs. Cushman had charge 

of establishing all the Hostess Houses both here and overseas. She attended 
the Conference as a member of the Social Morality Committee 


Coundiiea Maria A. Loschi, of Italy, was called ‘“‘the working countess" 
long before it was popular (or necessary) for countesses to work. She is the best 
knowrfnewspaper woman in Italy, and besides this does numerous other things, 
such af studying almost everything in almost every country of Europe, teaching 
the réyal children French, writing novels, conducting kitchens during the 
War, and serving at the front as a Red Cross Nurse. As official interpreter 
she attended the Conference, and Chinese seemed to be about the only language 
she did not speak fluently 


ii actil ate eonenieencinee 


Dr. Mary Gordon’s specialties are ‘drugs’ and “‘dregs.’’ Since leaving the 

Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in Edinborough, where she was a 

faculty member, she devoted her energies to studying alcoholism and drugs 

and the conditions resulting from their use. In consequence of her wide 

experience with the ‘submerged tenth,” she was made supervisor of all prisons 
for women in England and Wales 
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Keeps Busy—but Never too Busy to Smile 


Planning Uncle Sam's Advertising 


Head of big Advertising Concern made the United States 
Government one of the Largest Advertisers in the Country 


By HENRY ISHAM HAZELTON 


LITTLE Indiana town on the Ohio river still loves 
the red-headed toy who drove a clattering grocery 
¥, wagon thru the streets in years gone by and sturdily 
started out to climb in the world unaided—and 
what's more, succeeded. His success seemed so 
prodigious to the home folks that they turned out to celebrate 
his birthday a year ago: and, having done that>they proposed 
him for President—for a business-man President of the United 
States, mind you, thinking he would make the very kind of 
President so many persons bold is just what the country needs 
And to nominate an erstwhile barefoot toy down on the Ohio 
river, where he was torn. for President is a greater honor, every- 
body will admit, than it is in New York or London to confer 
the freedom of the city 
Tho a big man, one cf the biggest in the advertising business 
in America, William H. Rarkin is still a Hoosier toy at heart, 
and has the naive manner, the shrewd eye, and alert mind of 


the village youngster, with his spirits -ounding in his bosom 


and his superb health 

“Keep busy.” ke told me, as | leaned back in my chair, 
“that is the power behind every success.” 

In those two words Mr. Rarkin tells how ‘he did it—how he 
forged his way from a grocery boy at two dollars a week until 
now he is head of the William H. Rankin Company, that 
handles advertising amounting to almost $5,000,000 every 
year. And he did it in sixteen years. Mr. Rankin is not yet 
forty-two. 

Just as he began in New Albany. so in New York; Chicago, 
and London, wherever he has been—Mr. Rankin has made 
and kept his friends. He has worked for his country, has won 
recognition and a title to the gratitude of his fellowmen. He 
was the author of the “Chicago plan,” first used in the original 
Red Cross, which had had a puny membership, gaining four 
hundred and sixteen thousand members. Having deron- 
strated the value of advertising to the government heads, Mr. 
Rankin succeeded in having his ideas adopted in promoting 
the First Liberty Loan. Thus to his initiative was due the plan 
of government advertising followed so extensively and con- 
tributed by patriotic advertisers and business men. As its 
creation was due to his inventive genius, so its general adoption 
was the result of his energy and push; and his consummate 
skill as an organizer and promoter. He made the government 
one of the largest advertisers in the country. 

His efforts were recognized in many tributes. Carl! Byoir, 
associate chairman of the Committee on Public Information. 
wrote 

“If | were asked to name the man who without title of honor 
or distinction devoted himself most completely to the service 
of wartime advertising, | could not honestly mention any 
name before that of William H. Rankin.” 

The organization that bears his name is one of the biggest 
in America. It has complete organization in Chicago and 
New York, and branches in Washington, D. C., Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. It handles some of the biggest advertising 
campaigns. The personality of its president permeates the 
organization. 

William Rankin’s war record is one of which he may be justly 
proud. His service rendered the British Bureau of Public 
Information brought him in close contact with Mr. Charles F. 


Higham, Great Britain's leading publicity man and a member 


of Parliament. Now Rankin and Higham are allies in business. 
The Rankin Company represents C. F. Higham in this country 


and the Higham organization takes care of Rankin interests 
in Great Britain and on the continent. For the American War 
Department his organization wrote and illustrated the Liberty 
Loan News and the Smileage Advertiser, two newspapers pub- 
lished to promote propaganda for the raising of Liberty Loans. 

The Liberty Loan News was an eight-page newspaper which 
outlined an advertising campaign for the great Loan and 
attracted considerable attention. 

The Smileage Advertiser was a twelve-page newspaper which 
was sent out to twenty-five thousand newspapers thruout 
America, and so effectively was it prepared that in a few days 
thousands of telegrams and correspondence were pouring in, 
asking for mats and plates to be sold to local advertisers to 
support the Smileage campaign, the object of which was to 


provide entertainment for the troops. (Continued on page 573) 


. WitiiaM H. RANKIN 
Head of one of the biggest advertising organizations in America 
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Anniversary Tributes to 


Theodore Roosevelt 


American 


By the Governors of the States 







j I sunrise of January 6, 1919, a great soul passed out 
into God's open. The world grieved when Theodore 
Roosevelt passed away, as for no man since the days 
of Lincoln and McKinley. While Roosevelt did not 
die by the assassin’s bullet, he truly died a martyr 
for his country. Thru the most strenuous and trying years of 
the Republic his voice rang out in the wilderness, and he aroused 
the United States to a sense of her honor and duty, and set the 
standard of an Americanism that will continue for centuries to 
come; for with his great Spartan heart breaking when he thought 
of his son lying in the fields of France, he said: “Let my son 
lie where he fell.’ If there ever was an American to the core, 
thru and thru all, and in some of the failings of America. it was 
Theodore Roosevelt, who continued to the last the captain of 
his soul. The world today recognizes in Theodore Roosevelt 
the same standard of Americanism, as the Scotchmen finds em- 
bodied in Bobby Burns—a spirit of Scotia. 
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The following tributes from the governors of the various 
states, each one elected by the sovereign voters of America, is 
an index of what the people of America think of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and on this anniversary of his passing we find the torch 
he carried still aflame and lighting the way. It remained for 
my friend, Mr. Edwin D. Bloom of Perry. New York, a devoted 
admirer, to gather these tributes—priceless in themselves, and 
cherished by every one who feels his heart thrill at the name 
of Roosevelt. These tributes rendered by the governors of 
the states~indicate the sentiment that sweeps from Maine to 
California and from the gulf to the lakes. The spirit of America 












In his great body and sparkling mind, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stands with us no more. He 
lies as many another of the greater works of 
God, a man rather to be known without the 
mere physical, and we who knew him well will 
not reach the place where we shall not wish 
he might have tarried longer. 

Would that we all had the everlasting fear- 
lessness of Roosevelt to find and face the truth, 
to advocate and fix it when and where it is. 

Theodore Roosevelt, tho dead, lives on and 
on and on. All his life had been a struggle 
until the last. Then he went to sleep and 
there was no battle. God was with him. 

W. S. Harpinc, Governor of Iowa. 


lt was Roosevelt’s typical Americanism, 
rugged, simple, strenuous, Roosevelt’s per- 
sistent achievement that knew neither human 
obstacles nor human discouragement, Roose- 
velt’s far-seeing initiative, Roosevelt’s con- 
Structive statesmanship, Roosevelt’s relent- 
less struggle for the right and for singleness 
of purpose in public affairs—it was these 
ingredients of character that provided the 
greatest animating force of democracy, the 
most potent stimulus to inteligent self-govern- 
ment since the Civil War. 
Roosevelt, the man, is gone, but Roosevelt, 
the American, lives, and will continue to live 
with the other immortals of our Republic— 
an unerring guide to those entrusted with 
public service, and a fine example, a whole- 
some influence, a fascinating object of emu- 
lation in the lives of our children and their 
children and America forever. 
W. E. Epce, Governor of New Jersey. 





is vitalized in the memory and inspiration of his name. 








In the passing of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Americans lost a great leader, a wise counselor, 
a helpful comrade. Being an unusual com- 
bination of the practical and the ideal, he 
lived America’s ideals in his everyday life. 
His place will not be filled, and thru the years 
down into the ages, the narre of Roosevelt 
will continue to be a symbol of vital, virile, 
upstanding American manhood. 

PETER Norseck, Governor of So. Dakota. 


To my mind Theodore Roosevelt typified 
an Americanism toward which we as a people 
should all strive. Of all the men of our nation 
who are entitled to a niche in the Hall of 
Fame, none other preached this gospel with 
such force and effect. When the roll of honor 
of great Americans is called in the centuries 
to come, I am sure that standing at the head 
of the list will be this great patriot and 
statesman. 
~ THoMAS E. CAMPBELL, Governor of Arizona. 


Theodore Roosevelt was a true American. 
He knew the country and the people better 
than any other man. As a public servant he 
was not only efficient, but fearless. He was 
quick to act, but his judgment was such that 
he made few mistakes. 

Rosert D. Carey, Governor of Wyoming 


Theodore Roosevelt possessed all the domi- 
nant characteristics of a great leader. He 
became such a leader and his name will ever 
retain a prominent place, not only in the annals 
of America, but in the history of the world. 

Ben W. Otcott, Governor of Oregon. 








Theodore Roosevelt was a builder of stand- 
ards, a great leader, a human dynamo whose 
driving forces were a high sense of duty, a 
love of country, love of humanity and of 


truth. He led in ideals and in action. 

In his heart there was room for but one 
loyalty—loyalty to the American people. . He 
believed in America’s great mission in the 
world, and that she should always stand pre- 
pared and ready to do her full duty, acting 
always under the dictates of her own conscience 
and never under the mandate of any nation 
or group of nations. 

He called to his councils the ablest men of 
the nation, without regard to party. Strong, 
and conscious of the purity and honesty of 
his purposes, he did not shun but sought ad- 
vice and counsel of the strong and well- 
informed. 

His sympathies were as wide as the world 
They were not limited by nationality or creed 
He strove for social and industrial justice 
He was a brave soldier, a model citizen, a 
wise leader, a Christian gentleman, and best 


type of American. ‘ 
: LEONARD Woop 


The nation has suffered a loss it cannot 
well afford at this time. Theodore Roosevelt 
has been a dominant factor in American pub- 
lic life for thirty years. During all his life he 
has sought and striven for a better, juster 
society. Men have differed with him as to 
the route, but not as to the goal humanity 
should strive to attain. His robust and fear- 


less Americanism was like a bugle call to his 
whenever danger threatened, 


countrymen, 


<i 
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from within or without. Whether in office orjfin 
private life, he was a leader of thought and an 
inspirer of action. And now, with the new problems 
which the end of the war has brought, his voice 
will be sorely missed. It is fortunate indeed for 
the coming years that he lived long enough to give 
utterance upon many of the most important ques- 
tions which confront us Whenever despotism, 
whether the despotism of some future Hohenzollern 
or a Bolshevist, shall threaten, Theodore Roosevelt, 
tho in his grave, will speak to the American people 
with a compelling voice. He is still the valiant 
of greed, oppression, and injustice. He is not 
dead, but has gone to join his brave, beloved boy 
He will live forever in the hearts of the American 
people 


foe 


Frank O. LowpbeEN, Governor of Illinois 
Che death of Colonel Roosevelt comes as a great 
shock It does not seem possible that a man that 
has stood out as he has for so many years is gone 
America loses one of the greatest statesmen that 
it has produced Phe world will mourn the loss of 

this wonderful character 
J. A. A. BurNguist, Governor of Minnesota 


Theodore Roosevelt’s successful career was noted 
with special interest in this state, for he spent 
several years of his early life ranching in western 
North Dakota 

He was a forceful character, energetic and 
resourceful. His many excellent personal 
qualities won for him a host of friends and 
admirers—even his enemies respected him 
He will live long in the memory of his fellow- 
citizens ° 

LYNN J. Frazier, Governor of No. Dakota 


a 


generations because 


and her institutions. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, above all things else, 
was an American, and the influence of his life 
will have a wholesome effect upon the coming 
of 
loyalty, his versatility, and his faith in America 


J. B. A. Ropertson, Governor of Oklahoma. 





Roosevelt will stand out in history as one 
of the strong, courageous men of the nation 
His death occurred at a time when he was 
most needed. The people of Tennessee ap- 
preciated his great worth and were very much 
pained at his death. 

H. H. Roserts, Governor of Tennessee 


his unquestioned 





THE KODAK TRADE-MARK 


By HENRY ISHAM HAZELTON 


AS oft-told tale, but one whose dramatic elements have 
4 scarcely ever been touched, is the story of the young 
Rochester bank clerk—George Eastman by name—who, in 
his spare hours, sometime twixt dusk and dawn, in a little 
latoratory he had fitted up over a shop, began those ex- 
periments in photographic processes which were eventually 
to revolutionize photography and give the Kodak to the 
world 

The roll film idea naturally evolved a new type of camera, 
and for this new type the inventor coined the name Kodak 
the registered trade-mark for Eastman products in all the 
principal countries of the world 

The name itself was merely a stroke of verbal inspiration. 
lt came from nowhere, yet goes everywhere, without the need 
of an interpreter, the aid of a spelling or pronouncing dic- 
tionary. It is the same word in all languages and tongues, 
is incapable of being misspelled, mispronounced or misunder- 
stood. The same firm consonant that bites it off at both 
ends guides the vowel sounds as unerringly as the rifle barrel 
the bullet 

The first Kodak appeared in 1888. It took round pictures, 
two and one-half inches in diameter, had a fixed focus and 
carried a roll for one hundred exposures. Compared with the 
little pocket editions we fold and carry with so much ease and 
pride today. this first Kodak was rather crude and clumsy. 
Compared to the wagon load that confronted Eastman and 
every other amateur a few short years before, it was a miracle 
of accomplishment 

The evolution of the Kodak proceeded simultaneously with 
film discoveries. These evolutionary stages included daylight 
loading. first by means of a cloth at each end of the spool, 
and later by the present cartridge system. This latter system 
it was that rendered earlier Kodak models obsolete and made 
practicable the compact, convenient and dainty models of 
today. Daylight developing followed and completed the Kodak 


system of photography. The Autographic feature added 
recently is just the last little finishing touch of convenience 
and completeness. 

Kodak inventions had put the means of photography in the 
hands of every man, woman and child on earth—opened up a 
pastime for the world and naturally creat.d an enormous 
demand for photographic materials. This demand, foreseen 
from the first, as it proved, disclosed another side to the 
Eastman genius. 

The home of the Eastman Kodak Company is in Rochester, 
New York (sometimes called the Kodak City), in which five 
large photographic plants are maintained. The largest of 
these is Kodak Park Plant, where all film products, paper and 
various chemicals used in photography are made. This park 
is 225 acres in extent, contains 100 buildings with a floor area 
aggregating over eighty acres. Eighteen acres laid out in 
trees, shrubs and lawn, with many of the buildings vine-clad. 
give a touch of beauty to the factory surroundings. 

The extent of this industry may be gauged by the fact that 
eight to ten tons of cotton go daily into the making of the 
film base, a thousand tons of acid every month for nitrating the 
cotton, three tons of silver every week into sensitizing the 
emulsion. In motion picture film alone the output of Kodak 
Park is 50,000,000 feet (10,000 miles), per month. The Park 
plant alone has over 7,000 employees on its payroll. 

The other Eastman plants in Rochester are the Camera 
Works, where Kodaks and Brownies are made; the Folmer- 
Century Works, where the Graflex and various types of studio 
and aerial cameras are made; the Premo Works where Premos 
are made, and the Hawk-Eye Works, where lenses are made. 
Large plants are also maintained in Canada, England and in 
various countries of Europe. 

And only thirty years ago the Kodak and film photography 
were born! Truly in this interval is written one of the 


industrial romances of the world, 
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You can Experience the Joy of 


Endowing Your Own Ideals 


The Vision of Rotary, with its Motto: “‘He 
Profits Most who Serves Best,’’ is a sort of 


3 


mo NE influence that has counted much for me in life 
is that of civic organizations. When | pay dues, | 
feel that it is liquidating a debt. Years ago | became 
| a Rotarian—in the days when it was just beginning 
=— to find itself. It started with a simple idea—‘ac- 
quaintance,”” the theme of “Auld Lang Syne.” Paul Harris 
of Chicago invited a few friends to meet and dine once a week 
down town and get acquainted. Friends of different activities 
in business life were gathered together. Later an organization 
was formed of one trade, vocation, or profession, not with the 
idea of becoming exclusive, but rather comprehensive. Rotary 
contains no ritual or secret work, and its benefits radiate far 
beyond its membership roll, for a Rotarian who is not ready to 
occasionally invite his keenest competitor to luncheon and let 
him share the benefits of talks and discussions, is not looked 
upon as a real Rotarian. Rotary makes him a better member 
of every organization to which he may belong—even a better 
member of his family. It is one club that the wives seem to 
understand, for they have frankly observed that Rotary seems 
to stir up husbands in a way as nothing else to do real things. 

Meeting week after week at luncheon, looking into each other's 
eyes and calling each other by their first names, is a custom 
that would indicate Abraham Lincoln as the first Rotarian. 
Addressing his companions as ‘'Bill.”’ “John,”’ “Joe,” “Pete” — 
the names given them by their mothers—he developed a sort 
of paternal as well as a fraternal understanding. The buoyant 
spirit of youth is retained. Rotary cannot be described any 
more than the sunshine or the witchery of the moon. It is 
something invisible, irresistible, and all-gratifying, a craving 
to help the other fellow—an emotion translated into deeds. 

In those reminiscent Rotary years past I met Arch C. Klumph, 
later president of the International Rotary Clubs. His admin- 
istration was nvarked with the same distinction as all others had 
been—his was'the business era. Rotary seems to rotate in 
revolutions, arid no clique or club rooms were to drift in with 
the inertia of leisure life. 

Rotarians must do things for their fellow-friends or they 
are dropped from membership. They must attend meetings, 
serve on committees, as well has have their names “prominently 
mentioned,” and if derelict. no matter what their wealth or 
standing may be, they are dropped without ceremony. Thru 
this process of elimination the hundreds of Rotary Clubs in the 
United States in their activities have an efficient membership, 
helping every worthy cause, trying to undertake that which 
they can do—an organization of deeds rather than words. 

Mr. Klumph has evolved plans for the Rotary Foundation 
or Endowment Fund, which was begun in 1907, with an idea 
of conserving and utilizing the rapidly increasing wealth of 
the country for educational, charitable and upbuilding purposes. 
it was to help out possessors of wealth who have no direct heirs, 
1 those who, after providing for children and relatives, have a 
surplus remaining; or those who, after caring for children and 
relatives out of income, desire to have the principal used for 
the good of humanity. Mr. Klumph says that it is an erroneous 
opinion that in order to be benevolent one must be a millionaire. 
With Rotarians as trustees, the funds may be given for a term 
{ years with only the income expended; or the funds may 
e given with no restrictions as to use, the principal to be re- 
turned to the donor at the end of the term; or funds may be 
given with only the income to be expended each year. In 
giving funds to the Rotary Foundation, the donor may stipu- 
late the purpose for which they are to be used, or the purpose 
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Spiritual Force, without the Semblance of Creed 


may ke left entirely to the International Board. The Rotary 
Foundation retains the right to reject any offerings made, in 
order to provide for the donor against unwise use of the prin- 
cipal. In his plan Mr. Klumph has given a new significance 
to ownership of wealth, making it serve its real purpose as a 
trust fund. It makes the accumulation of wealth not only 
respectable, but desirable. It makes it honorable for a man 
to build up a fortune for the useful benefits that may come 


ALBERT S. ADAMS 
President of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 1919-20 


later, and has done much to eliminate the selfishness that 
comes with the accumulation of money. 

It was a pertinent reply Mr. Klumph made to one. who said: 
“Will not Rotary become involved in many difficulties in 
endeavoring to dispense these endowment funds?” His reply 
was comprehensive: “Rotary exists for the purpose of becoming 
involved in difficult yet helpful problems.” The endowment 
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CHESLEY R. PERRY 


Secretary of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


funds will serve to perpetuate what has already engaged the 
unselfish interest of thousands of men all over the world. 

The condition in this country after the war was foreshadowed 
in the purpose of Rotary—in bringing the peoples of the world 
closer together thru individuals, for the better understanding 
of those higher ideals of. life which are, after all, a common 
heritage of humanity 

The vision of Rotary with its motto: “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best”’ is in a way a spiritual force, without the semblance 
of a creed. Rotary gives back to men just what they see in 
Rotary. As Balzac says: “What is put in the soil will come 
out of the soil.” In the light of the triumph for Christian 
civilization, with active organizations in Great Britain, Cuba, 
Canada, and South America, Rotary is doing great work in 
drawing closer together the leaders of all businesses 
sional, vocational and industrial activities—with 
universal brotherhood that are practical. 


profes- 
ideals of 
It is just the simple 
process of encouraging every man to be his own natural self. 
and develop his own natural instinct to do good, which dom- 
inates as a red corpuscle of the human blood, giving life. 
health, strength and vigor, because they are masters of the 


Again is Fiction Proved 


FRESH illustration of the saying that “fact is stranger 

than fiction’ is afforded by the report a brontosaurus has 

been found alive in Central Africa. Mr. Capell, the Belgian ex- 

plorer is authority for the report, and Captain Leslie Stevens, 

a*noted English naturalist-traveler, has so much faith in the 

possible accuracy of it that he left London late in December 
on an expedition to track the prehistoric monster to its lair. 

Sir Conan Doyle's vivid tale of “The Lost World,” printed 

a few years ago, was based on the supposititious discovery of 


death-dealing white corpuscles. Rotary is the red-blooded 
corpuscles in the life-clood of humanity universal. 

The International Convention in Salt Lake City will be 
attended by delegates from all over the world. The relation 
of Rotary to world activities is an evolution that is fascinating 
in its development. With the record of assisting in some way 
or other nearly every kind of worthy organization or form of 
public welfare during the war, Rotary continues its great work 
in peace tirres, climting rung by rung into the heights of 
rovular favor, ever oblivious of the s-otlight, with nothing 
tefore them but the achieverrents of those things that count 
in service. The word “‘service’” comes from the Latin “to 
preserve,” and in preserving the Cod-given instincts for doing 
tetter things, the wheels of Rotary continue to revolve with 
every cog in place geared to high speed, so that the activities 
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ArcH C. KLUMPH 
Past President of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


of one city are communicated to the next city, covering ever) 
state of the Union, and expanding to all countries of the world, 
spreading the gospel of ethical ideals in trade and commerce. 

While there are symbols in Rotary, there are no secrets 
Each man creates his own individual ritual and strives for the 
attainment of his own estimate of himself. There is no more 
worthy influence that can be endowed than Rotary, within 
or without the circles of men included in the many roll-calls 
of its members thruout the country. 





Less Strange Than Fact? 


an almost inaccessible plateau in a remote part of South Amer- 
ica, where lived many of the huge animals and reptiles believed 
to have been long extinct. Doyle's masterly style of narrative 
made the experiences of the party of Englishmen who were 
supposed to have discovered these living relics of past ages 
almost as convincing as a record of facts. If it should be proved 
that the brontosaurus does indeed still inhabit the Central 
African jungle, he will have achieved a literary triumph such as 
is rarely won by a writer of supposed fiction. 
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Making a Name and Fortune 


A Great Merchant and His Hobby 


In his Long, Honored and Successful Career, John Shepard 
Exemplified Virtues of Thrift, Truthfulness and Persistency 


By F. ROSWELL BURGESS 


]) turn back the much-thumbed pages of American 
} commercial history to the time when the late John 
} Shepard, Sr., was beginning his notable career, 
nearly three-quarters of a century must needs be 
retraced. The now great cities were then—or rather 
most of them—but small towns. The big figures in the business 
world were not then the bankers or the manufacturers but 
the merchants, who combined most of the now-diversified 
functions of captains of industry. 

With a meager education in tooks, as such an education is 
considered in a koy of his age today, little John Shepard, eleven 
years old, decided to come to Boston to make a start for himself. 
Behind him was a comfortable home, but not much more. His 
assets were a willingness to learn and a faithfulness of perform- 
ance, together with the doubtful advantage of having had 
chores to do. He secured employment, however, in a drug store 
for the munificent remuneration of fifty cents a week. 

From this time on the opening chapters of his career follow 
closely upon the lines which have stirred many a toy to high 
endeavor, which flowed from the versatile pen of Horatio Alger, 
Jr. As in his tales of success, hard work, courtesy, persistence, 
honesty and cheerfulness combined to enable this fifty-cent-a- 
week errand boy to mount the rungs of the proverbial ladder 
of success and to become a Boston merchant two years prior 
to his majority. An ability to save, doubtless derived from his 
father, who was a harness and carriage maker and who had 
always practised thrift, enabled young Shepard to meet his 
obligations and so won for him the trust’ and respect of his 
associates. 

At the age of twelve he went to work in the famous confec- 
tionery and ice cream store of George W. Vinton, then on 
Washington Street, near Avon Street. He received here one 
dollar a week and his board. A year later he was employed 
by his future brother-in-law in a little dry goods store on 
Hanover Street, and at tke end of six years he was receiving 
eight dollars a week, and had saved $365, on which he started 
in the dry goods business himself, with Mr. Jones, his future 
relative, as a silent partner. 

In 1861, after buying out Mr. Jones’ interest, he continued 
alone for a number of years, finally selling out to his brother, 
and joined with N. W. Farley in a store on Tremont Row under 
the firm name of Farley & Shepard. Shortly after, he sold his 
interest to Mr. Farley and joined with Henry Norwell and 
l'homas C. Brown, purchasing the stock of Wilcox White & Co. 
on Winter Street, and the firm was Shepard, Norwell & Brown. 
Shortly after, Mr. Brown retired and the firm became Shepard, 
Norwell & Company, which was incorporated in 1901 under 
the present name. From his earliest start Mr. Shepard's 
maxim was: “Always tell the truth; never deceive a cus- 
tomer. His success proves the value of his motto. From 
the very outset the success of the firm was assured. Mr. 
Shepard always believed in the supremacy of American-made 
goods, and his was one of the first concerns that featured goods 
made in this country. Another of his policies was to provide 
lor the health of his employees. As an example of his interest 
in the welfare of his help, on his seventieth birthday in 1904. 
he mailed a check to the directors of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital to establish and forever maintain a free bed in that 
institution for the sick and injured employees of the Shepard 
W Norwell Company. 

At the time he established the firm he was thirty-one years 
old, and for approximately forty-six years he was at the helm. 





When he retired, in 1911, and the burden of the business fell 
upon his son, Mr. Shepard made his kome in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, coming East only to visit relatives. 

The elder Shepard, all the time he was actively connected 
with the Boston business, was a familiar figure in the Hub. 
Until the advent of the motor car and even for a considerable 
number of yeafs after, he was widely known for his fondness 
for good horse ‘flesh, and he maintained large stables and a 
fine string of horses. He was well known and admired wherever 
true sportsmen and clean followers of the racing game gathered. 
and on the track he was a familiar figure when speedway driving 
was so keen. For many years he was recognized as the Speed- 
way king, and drove his own pair, Mill Roy and Blondine, to 
a new world’s record for pairs at 2:22 in 1881. Soon after 
purchasing his prize horse Reina, 2:1214, to go with Arab as a 


THe Late JOHN SHEPARD 


Founder of a great mercantile establishment, and for many years one of 
the best known gentlemen horsemen in America 


pole team, an auction flag went up over his stables, and all 
of his good horses went. He soon regretted the sale of Reina, 
however, and bought her back. In 1905 Mr. Shepard held the 
record of the Boston Driving Club, 2:09. For many years he 
was the most enthusiastic leader of coaching parties, and no 
sport seemed to give him more pleasure than to hold the reins 
over a beautiful, prancing four-in-hand of thoroughbreds. 
He became just as enthusiastic. however, over automobiles, 
and he sold his steeds and bought a fine (Continued on page 573) 
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Bing’s Bubbles 


By RALPH BINGHAM 


Home-made Epigram Stops Only on Sunday 
TATTERED coat may cover an honest heart, but—a short “ D°s this train stop at Concord?” asked Opie Read of a darky 
skirt often conceals a homely face. train porter at Charlotte, N. C. 
— “Stop dar? Why, boss man,” responded the porter, ‘‘we don’t even 
Cross at Street Crossings — wnieete Cor Comenee. ron 
HERE was a wise bird from Weehawkin, Ps H. C. of L. 
’Bout ‘‘come-ons’”’ he always was talkin’ 
He landed in Troy, 
And this very fly boy 


OW it’s ‘‘How ’Il you have your egg?’”’ 
Soon it will be: “Yolk or white of the egg?”’ 
Was pinched the first day for jay-walkin’. 


ae: Golf Guff 
—Limerick Lew. 
ae N° word in the English language is wasted as often as ‘‘Fore.”’ 


‘Dinner Now Being Served” ; # 
HAT’S become of the o. f. man who always said at meal-time, c ‘ Smith Brothers Note 
“Well, it’s time to put on the nose bag.”’ VVTEN Wilton Lackaye, at the Lambs’ Club in New York the other 
aed day, asked Irvin Cobb “‘What has become of the o. f. man who 
wore a gold toothpick on his watch chain?” Irvie quickly said: ‘‘He’s 
Reflected Glory Stuph probably with that old boy who carried a pocket comb to un-crumb 
ITH mine own eyes, in Columbia, South Carolina, recently, | his whiskers.” 
lamped a culled lady holding converse on Maim Street with two 
“‘trusties’’ from the state penitentiary, both wearing the regulation Foot Note 
stripes “W7ES,” said Uncle Henry, the one-armed fiddler, ‘‘a girl with white 
- cotton stockings, accordion-pleated at the ankle, will always 
Horticultural Wheeze have to work for a living.” ; 


HA I ‘ queries trick Gillilan by letter, is President Wilson's On the Erie 
favorite flower, ‘Forget-me-nots’ or ‘May-I-nots’?’’—Yes. 


TRAN comes to a sudden stop. 


ma Miss Lotta Shape: What’s smatter? 
Scrapple versus Codfish! The Brakie: Air hose busted. 


N Phillymaclink, where Felix Shea Miss Shape: Must have a “run”’ in it. 
And I inhale our scrapple, = 
We call the NaTIoNAL’s editor : . 
Just plain Joe Mitchell Chapple. Advice to Children 
But in that cultured Bosting town, ® bes make a balky horse go ahead, put a handful of dirt in the mouth 
Where one doth codfish smell, —the horse’s mouth. 
They call the NATIONAL’s editor ae 
Jo-seph Mitch-ell Chap-pell. ee Financial Squib 
—Rhyming Rufus. 
ee on T Martin, Tennessee, Lady Bing and I were out hunting for a 
check-cashing emporium, and when an old ante-bellum darky 
Bubbles Temple of Fame doffed his lid with a polite ‘‘Howdy, white folks?’ I inquired of him, 
PT°HE first name to be placed in our Temple of Fame, composed of ‘“‘Is that the First National Bank over there?”’ ; ’ 
people whose names mean something, is the name of him who “Yes, sah,”’ replied the old boy, ‘‘hits de fust an’ de last. 
will censor all programs used in the Temple’s public entertainments— — 
“Bishop Homer C. Stuntz.’’ Any suggestions? Today 
en OUGLASS MALLOCH, the “‘poet of the woods,” told me recently 
Famous Has-beens that he’d seen his poem ‘‘Today”’ credited to so many people, he 
HO remembers the o. f. man who drove a horse and buggy and had begun to doubt its authorship himself. The latest was in a maga- 
W kept one foot on the step outside? ; zine in which ‘“‘Today” was credited to Prisoner 3,487 in the Missouri 
ie State Penitentiary, so ‘‘Doug’’ wrote a note to the warden in which 
‘ he said: ‘‘I understand that prisoner 3,487 in your prison has been 
Overheard at Asheville credited with writing the poem “Today,’ which I can prove that | 
RED SEELY, the managing editor of the famous Grove Park Inn wrote, and if that’s what he’s in for, turn him loose.” Isn’t that 
at Asheville, writes that at the Southern railway station recently, lovely? _— 
paper pe openly he overheard the following dialogue between A Household Word 
“What kin’ of a cyar wuz dat?” A good joke at ‘“‘Doug’”’ Malloch’s expense was when he was intro- 
“Dat wuz a Willys-Knight.”’ duced to a highbrow (?) audience in Toledo, Ohio, recently, by 
“A Willys-Knight? I’m gwine a git me a Ford-Knight.” the chairman, Mr. Damm. ‘‘Doug” thought he’d make a good big 
““A Ford-Knight? You mean good night.”’ laugh right at the start, which is always a good plan, and he said, 
_ nodding at Mr. Damm, “I am pleased to be introduced to you by 4 
man whose name is a household word.’’ But—they muffed it. 
Does England Love Us ? ee 
Se IN DRINKWATER is at present lecturing in the United States. Aviation Note 


. “— ASKED Jadam Bede at a Rotary luncheon in Philadelphia to sing, 
1 . 
Which Reminds Us I and he said he’d have to be excused as he had sunburned tonsils 
HE melancholy days have come, from watching airships. = 
That steep our souls with pain. LI 
The only legal drink to drink Biblical Note 


Is plain o. f. rain _ knows what the Dead Sea died of? 
—Woodal Kahol. 
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The Real Playtime of Life 





A Man Who Believes in Fairies 


Dugald Stewart Walker, a Distinguished New 
York Artist, Reveals the Mysteries of Fairydom 


By NORMA 


N the portrait photograph of Dugald Stewart Walker, 
Qe) with the globe of gold-fish, he may be seen telling the 
tale of “Fauns and Fairies and Fishes which do not 
shed their first teeth, and so cannot shed their youth 
and joy. Babies do shed their first teeth, because 
they know that second teeth will come, and nearly always in 
this distracting adventure they make mistakes and shed both 
their youth and joy. But now and then a baby will not shed 
his youth and joy until his second teeth are firmly rooted. It 
is these delightful creatures 
who can balance on a fish's 
nose and pipe the little songs 
hat are in the bursting bub- 
bles of the foam. If there are 
not songs inside of bubbles, 

hat is in them?” He givés a 
tiny bit of biographical data 
in the same vein that he tells 
his tales, and we learn that he 
was born in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; he forgets just when, 
and it is much pleasanter to 
forget, for on the sunshiny days 
of springtime he can be sixteen, 
and on the gray days of fall he 
can be sixty. For when one 
forgets the exact day of one's 
birth, it is as delightful to be 
Sixty as it is to be sixteen, and 
one does not feel one must at 
any time mind drafts, as all 
people do who know the date 
of their birth. He possesses 
two birthdays—one came 
naturally to him, and one was 
given him. Unfortunately, he 
has forgotten which is which, 
so with due ceremony both are 
celebrated—Twelfth Night and 
\lidsummer’s Eve. 

\ fairy story has to be 
written by one who believes in 
fairies. Dugald Walker believes 
in fairies, and is one of those 
people who cannot grow up. 
His life and his work both have 
the glamour of ‘‘once-upon-a-time."” Romance fills his studio 
and his world. In the commonplace things of the roadside and 
the garden and the kitchen he finds beauty. His pictures are 
his language and his language is the language of the man with 
the child's heart. He draws because he cannot help himself, 
and that is why one must dance with him or stand in silent 
wonder or laugh aloud from the very joy of living. 

When one is a modern “wondering minstrel" going about the 
country delighting hundreds of children with “portraits and 
histories of fauns and fairies and fishes and other pleasant 
creatures,’ as does Dugald Walker, one is bound to have many 
adventures and experiences which do not fall to the lot of an 
ordinary mortal. And when it is discovered that some grown- 
ups as well as children delight in the ‘‘let’s pretend,’ which 
‘orm the basis of his pictures and stories and games, then are 
the experiences multiplied many times. 





Dugald Walker telling his tale of ‘‘Fauns, Fairies and Fishes and other 
pleasant creatures’ 


RENNOLDS 


There is a delightful anecdote connected with one time when 
he was in Philadelphia and told fairy knowledge of how with 
the aid of a thistle seed one can make wishes for mothers come 
true. It was at a meeting of Friends, and in the hall the little 
Quaker ladies were sitting on one side and the men on the other 
with many large-eyed happy children in between—all listening 
to the stories of the “fairy tale man.’ Dugald Walker was 
provided with seven thistle seeds and gave them to seven chil- 
dren of the audience, fully explaining their magic properties. 
One small boy, treasuring his 
tiny gift, rose excitedly to ask 
if he might make his wish for 
his mother right then. “Of 
course,” answered the story- 
teller, who never loses an op- 
portunity to bring the audience 
into the game. “Well,” said 
the little lad, “I wish Santa 
Claus would bring my mother 
a new baby for Christmas.” 
One has to be unusually quick- 
witted, as well as sympathetic, 
to be an interpreter of fairy 
lore. and Dugald Walker at 
once replied, as he will tell you 
with a most delightful twinkle 
in his eye, “That will not do 
for a wish, because she has 
more babies now than she can 
take care of.” 

At the end of the fairy-tale 
hour, a little mother ap- 
proached Dugald Walker and 
said, “*| think you must almost 
know what it means to have 
six pairs of socks to darn a 
week.” 

In Dugald Walker's lovely 
New York studio is a large 
play box full of treasures 
which his imagination has en- 
dowed with magic and wonder, 
and which he gives to the 
children, who often crowd his 
studio and demand ‘“‘more fairy 
tales.” Some of the fairy gifts 
he takes with him when he travels to different towns, and 
he likes to tell about the little boy in Buffalo who, all by 
himself, worked out the idea that with the magic bean Dugald 
Walker had given him to “rub on his forehead and make the 
giant turn and walk in the opposite direction, that is—should 
you meet a giant walking down a road,” he would conquer his 
own temper, which he ‘‘guessed was the biggest giant anywhere 
around him.” 

Pretty good for a small boy to work out for himself, wasn't 
it? When Dugald Walker talks about his idea of play and of 
taking groups of grown-ups and children into the game with 
him, he says: “If one wishes to be fair to an idea, he will place 
it in a stone jar, around it wrap a scorched blanket and sit 
it as near as is possible to a banked fire of coals, to rise with 
the passing of the night.’ Just as perhaps he remembers a 
certain mother, who lived on a farm in Virginia, used to lay 








her bread down to rise, thus making it ready to bake for the 
thirteen children that composed her family. 

The idea of play is still unrisen as the dough is, before the 
yeast has worked. It should be given time to make its proper 
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The house painted on wrapping paper and pinned to a curtain 


entrance into being. But as a situation arose where it could 
give happiness to children, it started and has outgrown the 
time I can give to it. 

“It began on the farm in Virginia where the mother of the 
thirteen children placed her stone jar of dough before the fire 
on winter nights. Besides the thirteen plates to fill with new- 
baked bread, there were thirteen hearts to keep happy with 
play and pretending. After the mother had satisfied the appe- 
tites of the children, she sat by the fire, darning stockings of 
many sizes, while the father of the family rehearsed his players 
in the play-games he made for them to take part in. These 
games or plays were made of the daily happenings in the family. 
They were not rehearsed as is customary with plays of the 
theater. But they were played, and played as children pretend, 
for the sake of the happiness they gave, until they were known 
by heart. 

“Every Christmas this family sang the family song. There 
was a verse for each member with the following refrain, which 
they all sang together: 


We are twelve little fellows, 
As you can plainly see. 
We go for fun and frolic, 

Oh, what a happy lot are we 
Chey call us “Sidney Greasers,”’ 
But call us what they may, 
We’re going to have a good time, 

And have it just this way. 


The oldest daughter was the orchestra, which consisted of a 
piano. A game written in playform then followed. The twelve 
children acted out the story of “The Capture of Santa Claus,’ 
or ‘Who Killed Jack Robin? At intervals the action of the 
play stopped to permit the entire audience to come into a de- 
lightful impromptu game. This part of the frolic was led by the 
father of the thirteen children, who was a genius at playing.” 


* * * * 


It is the youngest of these children who has cherished the 
memory of long-ago happy winter evenings and is sharing it 
now with many people. 


Dugald Walker is a painter of pictures. He would like to 
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paint only pictures of ‘‘fauns, fairies, fishes, and other pleasant 
creatures —but sometimes he makes advertisements for auto- 
mobiles, perfumes, etc., in order to pay for the materials with 
which to paint the pictures of fairies. Sometimes there is not 
time or room on the paper for him to draw all the things in the 
picture he wants to place 
there, and so he writes what 
he does not draw. 

After some children had 
heard these stories, he saw 
that another service was 
looming up before him 
From the few children who 
first heard the tales, the 
audience has grown and 
grown beyond the studio, 
beyond New York and be- 
yond the children them- 
selves. 

There are grown-ups who 
love fairies, too, and they 
like to play, too—that is, 
when they do not realize 
they are playing. 

Some people and al! 
children seem to like the 
word-pictures that are writ- 
ten instead of painted. H« 
takes the pictures around 
with him to all kinds of 
places. As he shows the pic- 
tures he tells that part of it 
which is written. After a 
little while he found that 
the audiences would and 
could play with him if he 
gave them a chance. Therefore, he started to make simple 
games. These developed until real play-games were made. 
and now there is little time left for the telling of picture stories 
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The Hawthorne Tree, made by Dugald Walker for a Spring Festival a! 
Christadoro House, a settlement in New York City 
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One of the most interesting facts about Dugald Walker's 
pictures and stories and plays and games is their atmosphere of 
having been freshly created, and yet this feature of painting 
and making a story around an idea that can be played like a 
game bears marks of an ancestry of great age. These luminous 
and delicate drawings and 
paintings trace their origins 
back to the Middle Ages to 
those decorators of missals 
and manuscripts that 
touched the high-water 
mark of book illumination. 





* 





* * 
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Dugald Walker's genius 
is sympathetic and compre- 
hensive. He possesses orig- 
inality and versatility in 
conception and handling. 
His imagination is a free, — 
unfathomable well, from 
which he draws form and 
fancy, and nature is the 
realm of his art. A native 

of Virginia, he has a heritage 
of the idealism, the romance 
of the old South. In his 
studio overlooking the busy 
streets of New York he con- 
jures spirits that haunt the 
woodland glades, creatures 
of the coral reefs, water- 
nixies, and five elementals, 
elves of earth and ocean, 
spirits of wind and flame. 
There is a magic ‘word 
coined by a modern man of letters which signifies one who has 
the power to see that which is hidden from ordinary folks; such 
intensified vision is the gift of this poet-painter-player. 

The art which obviously thrists its crying colors and its 
ponderous proportions before the world is a reflection of the 
great civilizing forces of the present—a representation of monu- 
mental work. But the little voices of these airy creatures of 
fancy, woven of sunshine and flames, of cobwebs and moon- 
beams, appeals to the eternal child in man—a symbol of the 
immortal spirit of play. 

And it was about these pictures that he had created that 
Dugald Walker began to weave stories and games, whimsical 
fantasies fashioned from the warp and woof of the delicate, 
lacy stuff that dreams are made of. These stories he told to 
many of the children that haunt his studio. 

But soon he found that other children were interested, too, 
and he traveled about the country showing his pictures and 
telling the stories woven round them. Then he realized that 
not only children but grown-ups as well felt their fascination 
and the charm of the pictures. The spirit of eternal youth was 
roused in them and they, too, began to “play” again. He 
brought to them a spirit of joyousness, of hope, and his pictures 
brought a pleasing sense of beauty. 

An interesting part of Dugald Walker's telling fairy tales to 
children was when he found that he was talking to an audience 
which was not very well acquainted with the English language. 
lt was the stories with the sounds of bees and birds in them that 
appealed most to them. The one they liked best was the one 
telling of the ‘“Zoam, Zoam"’ of homeing insects. He was com- 
pelled to call on his imagination to supply more stories which 
would contain sounds they could understand and would make 
up for the lack of knowledge of the language in which they were 
told. In fairy-land everyone talks the same tongue, anyway— 
so none of the difficulties are really there at all if we all enter 
into the true spirit of play. And then these audiences whom 
he got to know thru a language of sounds began to play, and 
oftentimes he has let them make the game. 

Like the development of folk-lore of old, or some of the 
ancient Norse Sagas, has been the development of the stories 
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Dugald Walker telling his story of ‘“The Blooming of the Fairy Babies’ 








and plays that make up his book of ‘Dream Boats’’ published 
by Doubleday, Page and Company. Always has the mind of 
man demanded explanation. The ancients viewing a gorgeous 
sunset, a fire, a harvest moon, sought-for reasons—and from 
their own imaginations brought forth stories which after count- 












































































less generations of telling were written and became literature. 
The children have asked Dugald Walker why, and he has told 
them. The children who speak his language and the children 
of foreign-born families have played his games and he has 
played their games. And thus has come a mingled folk-lore 
into it all. 


* * * * 


Many times Dugald Walker and a group of young people 
have assumed the parts in a game and played it out for 
several weeks; the building of the costumes and stage 
settings being a part of the game, when it was given as a 
holiday festival. 

He says: “A real playfellow can achieve almost anything 
in the way of illusion. These play-games can only be played 
by subduing one’s own personality and sitting like a child at the 
feet of those wiser in the art of play than we. I mean the child- 
like of heart. Amongst the families of the foreign-torn children 
I have found many lost relics of an ancient play-time who 
believe in what they play. And the most important point is 
that you do not let your audience (grown-up or not) know that 
they are playing.” 

When a game needs an atmosphere to be played in, Dugald 
Walker and his playmates build it as children build castles 
out of empty boxes and spools. He makes the building of it a 
part of the game. A hawthorne tree with its pink blossoms was 
made for a play that called for “dew from the hawthorne tree.” 
This tree was built on two scrim curtains that had been cast 
aside, being no longer useful as curtains. The brown weather 
stains on the curtains were hidden by an ingenious method. 
By soaking the scraps of crepe paper, left from the cutting of 
the blossoms, in water for an hour or so, a dye was made. Pin 
holes in the bottom of a paper drinking cup formed a sprinkler. 
and the cast-aside curtains were mottled with blue dye. The 
trunk and branches of the tree were painted with oil paints, and 
a little hill of green chambray with a row of blue cheesecloth 
flowers were appliqued on the bottom of the curtains with 
bright-colored worsted. The blossoms, cut from pink crepe 
paper, were pinned to the branches with common pins, which 
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* glistened when the lights shone on them, and thus they made 
a dew-covered tree for 


The fair maid who the first of May 

Goes out to a wood at the break of day, 
And bathes in dew from a hawthorne tree, 
Will ever after handsome be 


In order to prove to the little maid that she was indeed lovely 
in her bright-colored costume of crepe paper mounted on cheese 
cloth, these playmates made a pool with flowers all around it, 
where the little girl gazed at her reflected face. This pool was 
made of bristol-board and some brown material. The water 
was several layers of tarlatan and the water lilies that grew 
around the edge of the pool were paper and a little water-color 
paint. A quaint house that stood on the village green was made 
entirely of wrapping paper that had once been wrapped around 
a parcel. One boy managed the ropes which controlled the 
tree and the house curtains. When a hawthorne tree was 
needed, it appeared by merely drawing one cord. The action 
around the hawthorne tree being over, this was pulled aside 
and the house appeared in the same manner. 

In an equally simple way a house was made with four poles 
and four curtains. The entire audience was asked to come 
inside the house and look out of the doors and windows at the 
first act of the play. And then, to come outside and see the 
ending of the play as they looked in at the windows. 

The time or the place where Dugald Walker plays his play- 
games makes no difference. No stage is required. The same 


play has been given in a small, east-side tenement room, with 
one shut-in as the audience and in the center of the floor of a 
gymnasium in a Settlement House with the running track 
packed with the audience. 

The photograph entitled “The Temple of Art’ was taken 
at a pageant played before a vast audience in the stadium of 
the College of the City of New York, when the children of the 
public and parochial schools gave a reception to His Eminence 
Desideratus Cardinal Mercier; also on a small stage in the 
banquet hall of the Hotel McAlpin, New York. 

Someone has said: “For in the kingdom of play, as in heaven. 
there are many manions.”’ | think the key to all the doors of 
these mansions must be the device, a dot within a circle, which 
is stamped on all the work that comes from Dugald Walker's 
brush or pen. 

The dot within the circle has a legend connected with it. 
just as quaint and lovely as have some of the ‘‘little people’ 
inside the covers of Dugald Stewart Walker's whimsical books 
He explains that he uses it as the sign of his pictures, since the 
dot meant a kiss and the circle was to prevent it from getting 
away, when his mother used the device at the bottom of her 
letters to him when he was away at school. There is something 
transcendingly beautiful and boyishly lovable in this idea. 

Would that every mother could know that her kisses remained 
always with those she loved best, just as Dugald Stewart 
Walker keeps the pressure of the lips dear to him, his cherished 
treasure, the center of the never-ending circle that binds that 
most wonderful and unselfish thing—mother-love. 


HOW A WELL-KNOWN TRADE-MARK WAS BORN 


More than eighty years ago a Shipping Clerk originated the Device of the Blue Moon 
and the Thirteen Stars with which Thousands of People are Familiar 


BOUT 1837, and long before the manufacture of Ivory 
Soap had even been thought of by the small firm of 
Procter & Gamble in Cincinnati, its ‘Star’ brand of candles 
had won the leadership in that line thruout the entire country, 
and perhaps more especially in the southern states. 

But the negroes, who handled the shipments of candles at 
southern ports, could not read; and it became necessary to 
place some mark upon the boxes that would be intelligible to 
these roustabouts for identifying the product and preventing 
confusion with other goods. 

An artistic shipping clerk met the situation by painting 
blue stars conspicuously on both ends of the candle boxes and, 
being well pleased with his work, the following day daubed in 
a nice round jolly moon to -keep the stars company. The 
highly decorated boxes “worked.” They were received with 
joy and understanding and passed on to their final destinations 
without the earlier confusion. 

So satisfied were consignees with this mode of identification 
that a few months later an attempt to omit the moon and stars 
from a large shipment of candles resulted in the rejection of 
the shipment on the ground that the candles were not the 
genuine Procter & Gamble “Star” brand. 

The business of the company grew rapidly and, soon, in 
addition to candles, included the manufacture and sale of 
several brands of high-grade soap. The need for a uniform 
mark to identify all P. & G. products became urgent, and 
Procter and Gamble immediately began their search for a 
trade-mark that would suggest the high ideals of a company, 
determined then, as now, to do one thing—to make only pro- 
ducts so good that they must justly be a source of pride to all 


connected with the firm. Literally “hitching their wagon to a 
star,‘ the then small soap firm grasped the crude moon and stars 
conception of the artistic shipping clerk, but were uncertain in 
just what form it could best be applied. 

The inspiration came some weeks later when William Procter. 
grandfather of the company’s present president, was driving 
in the country some little distance beyond Ivorydale (at that 
time a beautiful waving cornfield). 

A little, rather grimy looking tavern, close by, which Mr. 
Procter had passed many times before without notice, drew his 
attention for some unaccountable reason and, as he glanced up, 
he saw displayed above the dingy entrance, a weather-beaten 
American flag showing thirteen stars, representing the original 
thirteen states. 

The suggestion crystallized the vague ideas that for weeks 
had been forming in Mr. Procter’s mind, and filled with 
enthusiasm, he hurried home to inform his associates of the 
lucky find. 

It required very little persuasion on the part of the com- 
pany’s first president to convince the other members of his 
firm that the “crescent and blue stars” which already had 
begun to be recognized as the company’s guaranty were ideally 
suited to become the trade-mark of a company which had set 
only “the sky as a limit” to its achievements. 

And that day the trade-mark of ‘The Moon and Thirteen 
Stars’ was born. For more than eighty years the ideals which 
caused its choice have been a source of inspiration to father 
and son, both in the factory and in the director's room, pointing 
the way to something higher and better and spurring them on 
to greater accomplishment each year. 
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‘A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather”’ 





Making Shoes for the World 


How a far-seeing American Shoe Manufacturer has Established 
American-made Shoes in Favor in far-off Corners of the Earth 


E know that all thru this land there is much said 
about getting business in foreign countries. I think 
we all realize that the day is coming when we will 
} need it; while to extend it now under the strain 
of the money conditions is rather difficult. | 
believe the time is coming when we will realize the value 
of the business that has been 
established thruout the different 
countries of the world. 

I remember receiving nearly 
thirty-five years ago a letter 
from a man in New York City— 
a stranger to me. He wrote: “I | 
have just come from Australia. 
| have been selling English shoes | 
there and in New Zealand. I be- 
lieve | can sell American shoes.” 
| wrote back to him that | did 
not feel as tho I was interested. | 
| had never thought of sending | 
shoes to Australia. But he was | 
persistent, and wanted to know 
if | would allow him an interview 
if he came to see me. The result of it was that he induced five 
different shoe concerns to give him a line of samples. We each 
advanced him $500, and insured his life for $2,500, and he 
started for Australia. 

lt was more than six months—because he went on a sailing 
vessel—before I heard a word from him. But the second 
year he sold over $100,000 worth of shoes of my manufacture 
in Australia and New Zealand, and some of the customers 
that he secured more than thirty years ago are purchasing 
shoes of the Geo. E. Keith Company today. 

In 1894 I made my first visit to England, and | remember 
very well that in almost every English store in the heart of 
London they had American shoes, and a little American flag 
standing by the shoes. They wanted American shoes and they 
were popular. 

Unfortunately, many of the firms that sent salesmen over 
there sold very cheap shoes; at that time there were more 
cheap shoes manufactured than are being made today. They 
sold what we used to call a “‘shoddy” shoe, and these were 
sent over in such large quantities it paralyzed the American 
Shoe industry to a great extent, so that along in the latter 
part of the nineties there was a prejudice against American 
shoes in England. 

In 1899 I returned to England, and I had a definite policy 
in mind at that time. Somehow, altho I enjoyed the business 
of this country—and I certainly never neglected -it—I always 
had a sort of craze to try to open up new fields. Perhaps it 
was a species of mania with me. I looked around London, 
and found the popular American shoe that I saw.a few years 
before had disappeared. 

| made up my mind I would take a new venture, and began 
looking around for a store. There was a little store at 227 
Oxford Street, very near the corner. of Regent Street, that 
was empty. Formerly it had been a small shoe store, and 
somehow I was drawn to it. It was a rather old building, but 
| went into the next store and I said to the manager—he was 
selling fancy goods, pocket-books, knives, etc.—Do you 
believe a shoe store would pay in that location next door?” 
He replied, “It depends on how much rent you have to pay.” 
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| Rhus informal address was delivered before a recent ad- 
vertising agents’ convention by Mr. George E. Keith, 
| one of the most widely-known shoe manufacturers in the 
world, and the first one to make a serious attempt to establish 
selling agencies for American-made shoes in foreign coun- 
Perhaps no American manufacturer in any line is 
better qualified from experience and observation to discuss 
the matter of trade relations between America and the rest 
of the world than Mr. Keith. 
NATIONAL, in attendance at the convention, listened to Mr. 
Keith’s address, it impressed him so strongly that he im- 
mediately sought and secured permission to present it to 
the NATIONAL’S readers in the. same informal and colloquial 
manner that the speaker had observed. The article that 
follows is, therefore, with a few slight changes, a stenographic 
report of Mr. Keith’s instructive and interesting address. 


I said: “I can lease that store for $1,800 a year,’ and he said: 
“You never can make it pay. It is too much rent.” 

Nevertheless, I leased the store, and I now own that building. 
Let me tell you a little history. Within three years I made as 
high as thirty thousand dollars a year profit out of that little 
store. It was the first American shoe store established in 
England, and today I| have 
twenty stores scattered in the 
| different cities, and they have all 
| been prosperous. I opened a 
| store in Edinburgh, one in Glas- 

gow, one over in Ireland (in Bel- 

fast), and one in Cardiff, Wales. 

So you see that country is pretty 

well covered with the Walk-Over 

stores selling American shoes. 

I think a few more facts about 
the English stores might be of 
interest. I could see very plainly 
they didn’t know how to treat 
customers. I was selling one of 
the largest concerns in Liverpool 
and went into the store one Sat- 

urday night to get a little insight into the business. There 
were straight-back chairs, with the customers lined up, the 
clerk simply asking the customer what size he wore. At that 
time there were no half sizes, and no widths. The customer 
might say, ‘An eight,’ and the clerk would go and pull a pair 
of shoes from the shelf and throw them down at the customer's 
feet. The customer would unlace his shoe, put on the new 
shoe and lace it up. Not one particle of service was ever 
rendered in the selling of shoes. | thought if they could sell 
shoes that way, with a little American ingenuity, we could 
please the people. 

Shoes were then being sold at $3.50. That was the popular 
price in this country. But | made up my mind I wasn't going 
over to England without getting a little extra. So before the 
shoes were sent, they were marked “16 shillings’ ($3.84). | 
had a bright American man as manager—and, by the way. 
have always sent American men to take charge of the business. 

The day before the store was opened my manager told me 
he noticed in the papers that a large contract, running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, had been let for a new build- 
ing, and on the end of that contract there was a sixpence added. 
He thought if they were going to put a sixpence onto a contract 
running into a hundred thousand dollars, why wouldn't it be 
a good idea to put a sixpence on the pair of shoes. So that day 
he went out and bought a rubber stamp and just added a six- 
pence to the end of the sixteen. That was the price the shoes 
were sold at. And it established the price of shoes in all England. 

At that time every shoemaker in England said it was impos- 
sible to sell a one-price shoe. But | think | proved it could 
be done a few years later. I was over there and went into a 
store to buy a hat. I happened to meet one of the proprietors, 
and. when I asked the price, he said: “16/6.” I said: “That 
is rather funny. That is the price I get for my shoes down below 
here.” He said: “To tell you the truth, those 16/6 shoes in 
your store made us in London put in a line of hats to sell for 
16/6." 

One morning soon after opening the store, my manager saw 
an Englishman looking in the window very sharply at a pair 
of shoes. He stayed there five or ten minutes. He took all 
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views of them and finally wandered in and said: ‘Do you sell 
window shoes?” At that time you couldn't buy a pair that 
was in the window for love or money. They were made to 
be looked at, and not to be sold. My manager said: “Why, 
certainly. I will sell you any shoe we have there.” The Eng- 
lishman said: “I have been looking at that shoe and | think 
it will fit me. Would you be willing to let me try it on?” 
“Why, certainly.” So the manager went to the window, picked 
out the pair of shoes, brought them to the customer, and 
fortunately, they fitted the man very nicely. He paid the 
16/6 and went out. After the sale, my manager took out 
another pair of the same size and put them in the same place 
in the window. 

The next morning the same man was there looking in at 
the shoes again, and saw another pair of shoes just like those he 
had bought the day before, and after a thoro examination he 
entered the store again and said: “| see you have another 
pair of window shoes. Will you 
sellthem?” ‘Why, certainly.” 
He tried them on, and as they 
fitted he bought the second pair. 
The manager said: “If that works 
twice perhaps it will work the third 
time. So he placed the third pair 
in the window. The third morning 
the man was there examining the 
window shoes again and came in 
and bought a third pair. 

I remember another experience. 
In those times people often bought 
more than one pair. English shoes 
didn’t fit the feet as we fit people 
now, and the Englishman had to 
change his shoes every day in 
order to be comfortable. This 
man came in and began trying on 
different shoes. He selected twelve 
pairs after being fitted. The man- 
ager said to him: “Isn't it rather 
singular for you to buy twelve 
pairs of shoes?” He said: “| have 
got twelve pairs of pants, why 
shouldn't I have twelve pairs of 
shoes?” 

Two years later | visited 
England again, had visions across 
the channel, and went over to 
Paris. | had been selling a few 
shoes in Paris, as | had in London, before | opened the stores. 
And while the styles were entirely different from those made 
here, | knew I could sell American shoes. I leased a store 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, and in a few years opened 
another store on the Boulevard Capuchines, opposite the Cafe 
de la Paix. 

This building was being constructed and | kept watch, and 
going over the next year when the building was up I tried to 
lease it. There was nothing in front except the iron shutters. 
On the floor were the iron arches covered with cement, as 
cement buildings are constructed. Finally, after a great deal 
of effort, | was able to reach the manager. The building was 
owned by the Equitable Life Insurance Company—a French 
concern. 

It was with great difficulty that | could get to the head of the 
house. I said to him: “Under what conditions can I lease 
that store?’ He made the condition $16,000 a year. I asked, 
as | would in this country:. “What kind of a floor will you 
put into that store?~> He said: “We don't put any floor in 
the store. We have a covering there of cement. You can put 
in what you please.’ | asked: “What kind of a front will you 
put in?” He said: “We don't put any fronts in stores. All 
the French law requires is that we have something to shut it 
up, and there is an iron shutter and you can put in what you 
please.” So | had to go to that expense. 

Another factor is a law in France—whenever you lease a 
building you have to pay the last quarter of the lease before it 
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is signed. As | happened to take a twenty-five-year lease of 
that building, I had the privilege of paying that company four 
thousand dollars for the last quarter of 1929. They have had 
the money ever since. 

I opened a store in Paris, and | want to tell this: We 
hardly ever put a new shoe in the window but some of the 
leading manufacturers in Paris came in and bought a pair. 
We have done a successful business there. 

The next place I wanted to capture was Brussels. | leased 
a store in Brussels and did a successful business. When the 
Germans entered Brussels, the manager, who, altho he is an 
Englishman, looks like a Frenchman and talks like a French- 
man, went to the American Consul, and said: “Here is an 
American shoe store. I want protection.” The American 
Consul went to the German general after the capture of the 
city and told him the circumstances, procured an order to pro- 
tect the store, and placed an American flag over the building. 

The manager stayed there during 
the whole siege. Occasionally we 
would get at my headquarters in 
London a postal card from him, 
simply saying: “Sold six pairs.” 
During the critical time of the 
war he trusted thirty thousand 
francs to a man who expected to 
get thru the lines into Holland: 
and he did get thru the lines to 
our little store at The Hague, and 
deposited the thirty thousand 
francs. How he managed to do it 
I don't know. But it is a fact—he 


did carry the money there. 

When the war was over, there 
were no shoes in Brussels. On the 
first steamer sailing from this 
country to Antwerp, | had more 
than a carload of shoes, and they 


were landed in Brussels soon after- 
wards. On the arrival of the 
shoes they had to put policemen 
in front of the store to keep the 
crowd away, and in an editorial 
sent to me from one of the Brus- 
sels papers, it said two women who 
came out of the store were heard 
to say: “Thank the Americans' 
They have broken the price of 
shoes in Brussels.” Shoes were 
selling at that time for from seventy-five to one hundred 
francs. We opened the store and sold goods for forty to fifty 
francs, cutting the price in two, and it broke the price of the 
shoes in the whole city, according to the editorial of one of the 
leading dailies of Brussels. 

Not only in France was the ““Walk-Over"’ the first American 
store opened, but in Brussels the first American shoe store. We 
opened a store in The Hague, Holland, which was run thru the 
war, altho we had great difficulty in getting supplies there. ° 

In my Paris shop, we used to have a number of customers 
who came from Russia, especially nobility, and the wealthy peo- 
ple visiting Paris, who often remarked: ““Why don’t you come 
up to Russia and open a store? You could do an immense 
business there.” I had already sold some shoes at St. Peters- 
burg, as it was known then. I had an intimate acquaintance, 
a friend who was living in Russia, who had been a buyer o! 
hides for many years. He knew the language and knew the 
people, and so | arranged with him to meet me in Riga. He 
met me at the station with an American automobile. 

I went over to Petrograd and after looking the situation 
over, | decided I would lease a store. That was in 1910. |! 
leased a store that had been a jewelry shop for thirty years. 
and | had to wait a year before I could get possession of it. 
But when the store was opened, my personal friend, Ambassador 
Guild, honored it by his presence, and also many of the nobility 
of the city came. We did a wonderful business. 

This friend of mine, Mr. Preston, whom | knew as a boy 

(Continued on page 571) 
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VERY city, village and hamlet has 
had its “Home-coming” for the 
soldiers returning from overseas. 
It is a right which is associated 
with the ideal of home—welcom- 
ing back the sons who answered the call of 
duty. That is a wonderful word—‘home.”’ 
lt appeals only in the English language. 
In French, German, and other languages, 
there is no one word that carries the com- 
plete significance of the word of four letters, 
“home,” which means so much to us. In 
foreign lands there is no American song 
more popular than “Home. Sweet Home.” 
It is the one which does not need interpre- 
tation, for the meaning of the word in the 
plaintive refrain is felt and understood— 
even if there is no other word for precise 
translation. 

Divisions have been reviewed and tri- 
umphal arches have literally blazed with the 
spirit of ““welcome™ from coast to coast and 
from north to south, east to west, thruout 
this land. The throngs have gathered to 
honor the boys in olive drab as they march 
by, more endeared in their “tin Lizzies” 
than any crusader with his flowing plumes. 

Among the many “home-comings’ | at- 
tended, the one at Gardner, Massachusetts, 
the city where more chairs are made than A 
in any other place in the world, seemed to 4 oS Berar ay: 
have more cheers per capita ready for the er — VP i= fallachSiy 
returning soldiers than anywhere else. It : ks ‘® mp .* 
was a gala day and a day long to be remem- 
bered. Early in the morning friends and 
relatives, far and wide, poured into the city 
from surrounding towns and surged thru 
the highways and byways, seeking points 
of vantage, from which to watch the trium- 
phal procession of our boys. When I drove 
into the city I met a group of mothers gath- 
ered in the square, wearing their service 
pins as proudly as decorations. Their faces 
were aglow with the inspiring love-light 
which is seen only in a mother’s eyes when 
her boys come home. 

The linés were formed with true military 
precision, and all along the route hilarious 
spectators awaited a glimpse of some famil- 
iar face. The business and selectmen of 
Gardner provided a parade that was nothing 
short of a pageant. The floats, depicting 
a variety of subjects, indicated how keen 
everybody was to visualize what was throb- 
bing in their hearts. The vision of Flanders 
Field, as represented in one float, brought a 
gulp to the throat, as I thought of the sol- 
diers sleeping in their blankets far over the 
seas. There was a representation of each 
one of the armies representing the Allies, 
also the Red Cross and of different churches 


(Continued on page 572) Along the route of the procession 






































High School Grounds where exercises were held and General* Edwards and the editor of the 
** National’’ spoke to the assembled multitude 
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Woman Invades Advertising Field 


By “Sticking Everlastingly at it’’ wins Success in a Profession 
that is Supposed to be Exclusively a Masculine Prerogative 


By LUCY CLEVELAND 


OR a woman to become successful in the advertising 
world—where only men are supposed to touch the 
light guitar of flowing phrases (so desperately ard 

| to manufacture and “put over’’), that sing success 
for themselves and the firms they serve, is surely 

an achievement worthy of mention. 

E. Frye Barker has this achievement to her credit. 

To be born of good old Puritan stock; to have the blood of 
four Colonial governors in one’s ancestral line; to have good 
health; to be college bred; to be happily engaged to be married; 
to have lived in Europe's glowing lands; to have wealth suffi- 
cient for all desires—what more could one ask? Such was the 
rosy outlook on life of Miss E. Frye Barker at the threshold 
of womanhood. But the wheel turned! Death suddenly 
snatched Romance. Health suffered under the blow, and 
money faded under the bad management of trustees. And 
naturally she had absolutely no business training with which to 
face the world 

The finest preparation for wearing your acquired prosperity 
gracefully is to have known the worth—and the worthlessness— 
of money. 

What to do? was the question. 

Previous to college days, Miss Barker had studied stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, but made up her mind not to admit it 
to the business world, as she was determined to make her brain 
rather than her hands earn a living. So she turned her atten- 
tion to settlement work —the first “job” toward the building 
of a home. To see others out of it—bitterly deprived—if you 
have a grain of the schist of Plymouth Rock in you, you want 
to help them into it, as you help yourself. And besides, Miss 
Barker is a descendant of the celebrated Elizabeth Fry, the 
‘prison angel” of dread Newgate, in London. So she estab- 
lished a social settlement in one of the large eastern cities. She 
got it on a good running basis, persuaded a young woman to 
train for head worker, and the following year turned the work 
over to her—realizing that there was not enough money in 
this work for a living. She returned to New York to look for 
work, alone in the keen business world! Her personal friends 
were bankers and brokers, and they only required stenog- 
raphers. She registered at ten agencies—from which to this 
day she never has heard a word. She did, however, get some 
translating from French and German—which didn't pay even 
moderately well. 

How our friends ‘love us—if we, in adversity, don't bother 
them! But there always are coral atolls in the Pacific of ingrati- 
tude. In-E. Frye Barker's case it was the round and cheery 
face of a business acquaintance who asked her if she knew 
anything of editorial work. She immediately said “Yes,” 
altho at the time she was not sure whether editors wrote with 
a pencil or a pen 

A certain publishing house needed help on its editorial staff. 
Followed her entrance into the editorial field—thru an inter- 
view with the president. She frankly stated that she had had 
no experience in the business world, and volunteered to work 
the first month for nothing, resolved to live on ham-and-hope 
for four weeks. So she was inducted into the editorial staff. 
If she was worth anything she was to be paid; if not, discharged. 
Her first two weeks comprised the monotonous duty of copying 
data in the old Astor Library. Then she was asked if she could 
write a biography, and told to write a sample one. She did so, 
and heard nothing from it till the end of the month. The next 
two weeks were spent in reading galley proof! At the end of 


the month she was told that as she had worked without question 
or murmur at the mediocre tasks cheerfully and thoroly accom- 
plished, she would be put permanently on the editorial staff. 
Looming larger on her horizon now arose the advertising idea! 
And she had a salary! She was put to work on a set of books. 
each book with a big man for the editor, and sub-editors to do 
the work. Thus she began the editorial work of preparing 
biographies, writing: editorials for the books and revising 
manuscripts. During this time, Hamilton Wright Mabie was 
so pleased with some of the work that she had done that he 
borrowed her from the firm to do research work for him, and 
he sent her a personal check besides her regular salary. 


Photo by 
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Miss E. Frye BARKER 

Good training in all this for her dimly-apprehended lile- 
work—looking for the salient points of business; learning to 
touch in the high lights, and where to put the little red spot 
on the canvas. Her tracks were merging toward the great 
world of American advertising. 

One thought pursued her constantly: 
advertising!" 


“Take a course in 
And she did. Working at night, and doing 


(Continued on page 570) 
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In the Sunlight of Fifty 


IRTHDAYS always interest me. 
In the sunlight of fifty the law of compensation 
still prevails as the slanting rays on the half-century 
{%\ milestone appear. I feel a sense of maturity that is 
refreshing as the longing for a mustache at sixteen. 

If the dauntless spirit of twenty could bloom at fifty, and 
the experience of fifty could have been applied at twenty, what 
wonderful humans we would be. 
Sometimes the very thought of my 
feelings at twenty-five stirs up the 
fires of youth at fifty. I jump down 
from an upper berth without a step- 
ladder. The porter merrily com- 
ments, “That's fine, young man.” 
Young man! Well—that mellowed 
another quarter in the tipping pot. 
Young man! Yes, I searched for the gray hairs in the glass. 
They are there. Well, that represented thought, thought I. 
Struggles seasoned with time—there’s my compensation for 
vrinkles radiating from the eyes—mere ripples overflowing 
from over-much observation, and then there is more character 
in the face than in that photograph at thirty, when I really 
thought I was handsome. The little imps of vanity keep whisper- 
ing to me all this time, “You are in your prime,” and I chuckle. 
Yes, it sounds like the same old laugh, but it doesn't seem to 
tickle so deep. At fifty I begin to understand how it doesn't 
pay to worry about running things. Things just go along 
and happen, even if the spots gather on the vest more rapidly. 


to accomplish things? 
with life? 


* * *x * 


eee remains to me all appealing, and they dress me up in 

latest style collars and tie and say, “Some class, Uncle Joe.” 
When my toes tingle for a hornpipe they say “Try a tango- 
you're light on your feet."’ Bless their hearts! Boys and girls 
in their teens and twenties are good to mingle with as you are 
sliding over the fifty ridge. They see things different—and 
none despair. Why should they not be different?) Think back, 
you of fifty, and recall how you longed to burst the bonds of 
tradition by doing things ‘your own way.” Every birthday 
| go over incidents reaching back to the seventh year of my 
existence on earth—just live it all over, down to the last thrill, 
and forget all about the calendar. In fact, | have begun to 
live year by vear—later it may be day by day. These are 
the greatest days of all time to have lived on earth. Every 
tick of the clock of Time means something these hours, and how 
retreshing to be able to recruit young friends, give them advice 
—which they never take; but there is a great satisfaction in 
knowing you have lived on and on thru to these stirring times 
a-tingle with youth. 

Come on, boys, for a walk! I'll tell you about men who lived 
twenty years ago. How strange it sounds! “Twenty years 
ago. Why—that was before I was born” pipes up the little 
miss—and then | think of another young girl who said that 
years ago. I can scarcely tell them apart—it was her mother. 
Perhaps it is well we wear spectacles at fifty. 


* * * * 


Te be frank, | feel that'I have just begun to know how to 
live at fifty. Indeed the years that passed are a possession 
cherished. There is experience—memories that recall joy and 
sorrow, sunshine and darkness, stored away that | can draw 
upon for emotions mellowed and sweet. What a wonderful 
thing it is just to live—and those months during the war and 
With our soldiers in France have been the supreme experience— 
making my previous life seem like a former existence. 


‘A Musing’’— Perhaps 





Mr. Chapple’s article, ‘“‘In the Sunlight of Fifty,” 
brings up an interesting question which has been 
discussed thru the ages: When is a man most fitted 
When is he most satisfied 
Let us hear what your experiences have 
been and what you think about this matter now. 


Now to answer the eternal question, When is a man best fitted 
to accomplish things? I answer at fifty—for I am fifty—if not 
achieved before. You are more likely to appreciate and conceive 
success at fifty. And many famous men only made their real start 
at fifty—eighty is a still fifty-fifty proposition. The other friends 
at fifty seem just the same—all the world is still moving at the 
same pace—they are still “young folks’ to me. Altogether, | 
feel more satisfied with life than ever 
before—because | have lived, and had 
a real sample of a happy existence. 

Sir William Osler refuted his own 
statement in a widely-quoted speech 
that a man had lived his years of 
usefulness at the age of forty, if there 
was, in fact, any serious intent in it, 
for he celebrated in England the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth, full of years and honors, 
still a brilliant leader in his profession. He said in one of his 
later addresses: 


Live neither in the past nor in the future, but let each day's work absorb 
your entire energies and satisfy your widest ambition. 


What does it matter whether you live five, ten, or twenty 
years longer than I do? But it does matter how I live and how 
I die. At fifty I feel the thrill of adventure, in dying right. | 
saw soldiers die, and envied them, but I glory more than ever 
in the joy of living. It is Youth among us with its halo of 
irrepressible laughter and happiness and playful impulses that 
makes me glory in my fifty years and look forward to seventy 
with its beautified serenity and sweetness—the way my mother 
and my father lived in the days when they seemed oh, so 
precious to me—the richest heritage any son ever possessed. 
I was privileged to pluck the first gray hair ever discovered in 
mother’s glorious hair—and how we hoys tried to keep them 
away—but the glory was, after all, the wealth of silvered hair 
with which she was crowned in those days when age could not 
wither the eternal springtime of a mother's love. 

Roll on the years, Father Time—but let me keep nigh the 
green pastures where youth and memory mingle! 
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WOMAN INVADES ADVERTISING FIELD 


Continued from page 568 


at night, and doing the salaried work by day. At last she applied 
for a position with the largest advertising concern in the country. 

“What can you do?” asked the president. 

“Try me!’ answered E. Frye Barker, bravely. 

“Here is a set of twelve books,” said the president. “We 
have to have a two-page magazine advertisement written for 
these in forty-eight hours. Go to work!” 

She worked all that night and all the next night. 
“ad” was in the hands of the president on time. 

She heard nothing for two weeks—and then one morning 
there came a note from the advertising firm bidding her to ‘‘call 
at the office.” 

Promptly she responded, and the world swam before her 
eyes when the president offered her a position in the famous 
advertising office—at twice the salary she was then making. 

She found the position no bed of roses. Her hard work had 
only just begun. But—the snap to “hard work” when you are 
in your chosen field! Constantly to create new ideas for mate- 
rial that constantly has been advertised before, and still is 
being advertised—that’s a serious job. But it was tremen- 
dously good training for the big success coming. When the 
first week's salary came in, a check for five dollars for the first 
two-page advertisement was also handed to her; and little as 
it was, Miss Barker gloried in it, for it was the door opened into 
the advertising world. She longed to frame that check, but 
stern bread and butter demands overcame sentiment. She 


But the 


began to learn the details of placing advertisements; the ‘'set- 
up” and display of type; the form of contracts for advertising 
space, and how to fit your pungent word into space measured 
She believed that she had reached her goal. 


by the agate rule. 
But no! 

On the edge of stepping up into the managership of the 
advertising department of a magazine, Miss Barker came 
down with malignant diphtheria. Result, submergence of 
plans. Upon returning from recuperation in the South, she 
found herself in New York City, with no position. Money 
losses followed in ventures of floating calendars. Banished to 
out-of-doors’ life by brutally frank doctors, she became a life 
insurance agent, tho feeling that she never could sell a gold 
dollar for one hundred cents. However, she applied some 
valuable advertising ideas to this work, and learned some 
lessons. But she acknowledged that she was a failure at this 
job. Still behind the big forehead of this woman there was a 
novel wisdom which she had wrung from experience. She 
shrivelled in distaste at undertaking interviewing of doctors— 
distributing patent medicines for a wholesale drug firm. But 
there wasn't a doctor in the city whom she did not reach. 


Finally health returned.’ Then the start in the advertising 
business on her own responsibility, swimming with the tide 
that was to bear her to success. 

The prominent firm for whom she had worked was nobly 
kind to her, sending her work and frankly stating that ‘no 
one can write advertisements for books as you do.” She long 
since had learned the value of keeping a record of every name 
and address in her business world. So when she started for 
herself she only had to turn to her file of names and addresses 
and write a personal letter to each, enclosing circular and a 
sample of her work. Many large orders were obtained from 
these firms. One manufacturing company was so pleased with 
the advertising work done for them that Miss Barker was made 
one of their board of directors. She wrote booklets and adver- 
tisements-for firms who previously had never heard of her, and, 
by a special method of her own, she always was enabled to 
reach the president of the firm. Upon request of a large print- 
ing concern, and also of a lithograph firm, she agreed to write 
all the advertisements for their clients, in any line—thereby 
increasing their field. How many sides there are to advertising! 
The president of the publishing company who first gave her 
her start asked her to undertake a department for answering 
the letters of mothers to him on what their children should read. 

When the war came upon us; Miss Barker was equipped to 
plunge into the advertising side of it, and she wrote and spoke, 
without recompense, for the Liberty Loans, the Hospital Drives. 
and for the Red Cross. - 

It has been said that all writing people sooner or later enter 
the ‘movie’ field. Miss Barker is no exception to this. She 
has written advertisements for the picture people; also photo- 
plays, and numberless synopses of other people's plays for the 
use of advance agents; she has written books on how to write 
photoplays, and on the art of photoplay writing. She criticises 
manuscripts and photoplays and advertises their worth. Even 
with all this work she finds time to be the historian of the Frye 
family, and is now engaged in a most interesting task, “The 
Genealogy of the Frye Family." The bold and gentle spirit 
of the great philanthropist, Elizabeth Fry. doubtless aids her 
here. The great War has taught us all that the veil is thinner 
than we have any idea of. 

Now, after fourteen years of hard, earnest, uphill struggle. 
E. Frye Barker holds the unique place of consulting advertiser. 
She is studying and learning something new each day, even 
tho America thinks it knows it all; but she writes only under 
contract nowadays, answering all letters, but granting inter- 
views only by appointment. And she emphatically states that 
“real advertisers are born, not made.” 


THE FORGOTTEN LEGION 


(Dedicated to the First Division) 


By DONALD M. CALLEY, Battery B 


ILENTLY, silently out from your harbors 
They slipped in the days when your quarrel was young, 
They who first answered the call of the nation, 
They whose hearts thirsted for grips with the Hun. 


Silent and swift were the blows that they struck then; 
Hard driven, hard bitten, drab, lank as a bone; 

They were the wedge of each vital formation; 
With them as your hammer you've riven the stone. 


But with their going they passed into shadow, 
Fought the long struggle in black mist and cloud: 
Now when you call back your sons to the Homeland 
You still do them honor! Aye faith, they are proud! 


Who are the handful that rest on the Rhine yet? 
Who will drive forward when parley is done? 
They who first sprang to the call of our nation! 
They who cursed truly the crime of the Hun! 


Hard driven, hard bitten, drab, lank as a bone! 
These are the men of the Legion Forgotten, 
These are the sons whom you miss not at home! 


Good! Out of your millions take you this handful, 
Pour a libation to Justice and Right! 

Since in your need they will answer your call yet, 
Man your defenses and die in the night! 
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MAKING SHOES FOR THE WORLD 


Continued from page 566 


a leather store in Boston, went to Russia and lived there twelve 
years. He knew the language, travelled up and down the 
country in the purchase of hides, and had a large-acquaint ance 
He stayed in Riga until the Germans shelled the city. 

In the early part of 1917, when things were looking brighter, 
he felt that possibly he could get thru to Petrograd, as I had 
large interests there, altho most of our shoes had been sold. 
When he left Petrograd he placed in charge a young man from 
Brockton who had married a young Russian girl and who stayed 
until the first of January, 1917. 

I asked him: “How did you get food?" 
trouble getting food. None at all. You couldn't buy it with 
money. Money was worthless.” .“How did you get it?” 
He said: “I used to carry home a lot of shoes, and when | 
wanted food, would trade shoes for food.’ That is the way 
he purchased what was necessary to live on. 

When the Kerensky insurrection came, they prohibited the 
sale of shoes over a certain price, namely, twenty-two rubles. 
It was impossible to sell my goods for twenty-two rubles after 
paying the heavy duty. 

The result was that we closed our store for nearly six months, 
Finally my manager, thru intercession with the authorities, 
agreed to open the shop and sell shoes for about forty-five 
rubles, and they consented to let him do it. 

[he mob of those who wanted shoes was so great he had 
to close the door, and I think he did what never was done before 
in shoe retailing—issued thirteen thousand tickets, and ad- 
mitted customers to the store only by ticket. They allowed 
him to open at ten and close at four. It is a fact, the government 
officials told me, as well as my manager, that hundreds of 
people stood all night and surrounded pretty nearly a whole 
square in order to be able to get into the store the next morning. 
They stood out all night for the privilege of buying a pair of 
shoes at that price. We had policemen at the front. There 
was also a rear door to the store where a policeman was stationed. 
About five hundred people a day could be accommodated. 
They would file in the front door, be fitted to a pair of shoes, 
and pass out the rear door: this plan was followed until we had 
sold every pair of shoes. The money was deposited in the 
Petrograd branch of the National City Bank, and I am sorry 
to say it is still there. 

A few years ago I leased a shop in Naples, and there is a 
beautiful Walk-Over shop there now in charge of American 
boys, selling American shoes. 

If you visit South America, go down to Buenos Aires. 


He said: “No 


Years 


ago I sent a bright young man there to lease a store on one of 
the best boulevards, and he has been doing a successful business. 
Cross the Pacific to China, and if you ever visit Shanghai, you 
will find there awaiting you, an American shoe store run by 
Americans. 

It has been a great satisfaction to me to be the pioneer in 
all countries mentioned, and naturally I feel a little pride in it. 

The opening of these stores has been good advertising. Let 
me refer to one or two incidents. 

Two or three years ago I had a friend visiting me in the office, 
and | said: ‘‘I received orders from two countries today and 
I don't believe you could guess where they are from.” They 
were from countries on this earth, surely—Iceland and the 
Island of Malta. 

During 1918 we shipped $25,000 worth of Walk-Over shoes 
to the Island of Malta, and if you go down into the Fiji Islands 
you will find Walk-Over shoes for sale. I only speak of this 
far-reaching effect of having gone into some countries and 
driven down a stake there for a definite purpose—to advertise 
Walk-Over shoes. 

Only a few weeks ago a fine looking gentleman came into 
my office. He couldn't speak English. I sent for my inter- 
preter—you would be surprised to know how many foreigners 
come to the Keith office who cannot talk the English language. 
This gentleman was from Nish, Serbia. He said: “I have 
heard of Walk-Over shoes. I have come to this country to 
buy Walk-Over shoes.” Naturally, the first thing I wanted 
to know, was, “What have you got to pay for them?” He 
pulled out of his pocket a letter of credit on the National City 
Bank of New York for forty thousand dollars; and he spent 
the money in buying Walk-Over shoes. 

I only speak of these things to show how far-reaching is the 
location of stores, the influence of an article, whether shoes or 
anything else. If we ever develop a large foreign business, 
somebody has to go there and pave the way, open up the gates, 
and show them how to handle and dispose of goods..- 

I cannot help but feel that I am at least partly responsible 
for the great demand for American shoes all over this world, 
because | have gone right into the homes. as it were, laid the 
article there, sold it under American conditions, and made a 
lasting impression. | think that if other concerns in different 
lines of business will enter into it, in some such spirit, there 
is a. golden opportunity in the world, because American goods 
are known far and wide, and have a reputation that is second 
to none. 


THE STRIKE AGAINST STRIKES 


F there is equity in law, there must be a form of equity that 
will deny the power of personally organized bodies to shake 
the bludgeon of power in the face of organized government and 
say “You do this and do that"’—hold up your hands and deliver, 
or loot and anarchy will come to all the people. 

The strike crisis was reached when the policemen of Boston 
deliberately deserted their posts because they were required 
to remain true to their oath-and pledge and not affiliate with a 
labor organization that had defied federal power. They were 
denied the privilege of placing themselves in a union subject 
to a power that could command them and their actions, other 
than that of legally constituted authority. 

Labor leaders, earnest, sincere and profitable as they may 
be. are not legally constituted authority. They seek to usurp 
a power as definite as any king or monarch on the ground that 
the means would justify the ends. The fact remains that if 
they will leave the public to the power of loot, pillage and 
criminals, there is only one conclusion to draw. It is felt that 
the stand taken in Boston at the shrine of American liberty 
Will be the opening wedge that will pry from power forever 


the self-appointed, self-usurped power of a government by those 
not given official authority by the sovereign people. Abraham 
Lincoln said: “You can fool some of the people all the time, and 
all of the people some of the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all of the time,” and the last stage is approaching. It 
does not need bitter words of acrimony to state a fact, and mis- 
takes are likely to occur in all human relations, but some 
mistakes prove the last straw. The action of Governor Coolidge 
will be commended without reserve by all persons who believe 
in law, no matter what their race, creed, or politics may be. 
The change was radical, from the traditional police blue to 
khaki. The future responsibility of the police power of the 
country to the authority they represent will be determined. 

It may work hardships in some cases, but the foundation of 
all the authority of the people has been challenged by the 
sentinels on guard. The sense of justice of law and order has 
been assured. Democracy is nothing more than feelings of 
people who insist upon governing themselves. To overthrow a 
tyranny of the leaders of organization that defy the power of 
all government is the same as throwing off the yoke of a czar 
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or kaiser. 


Any one who has read history and has come in con- 


tact with that strong undercurrent of the republic, realizes that 


the American people are not to be turned from their purpose 
by any upheavals that have in themselves only the pecuniary 


interest of any particular class of people to settle. 


Bolshevism may have been born in Russia, but it is certain 
that it has been propagated in the free soil of America by the 
same spirit that followed blindly the Kaiser to hisdoom. “By 
as Andrew Jackson said 
The first flag that 
this republic ever unfurled had upon it the emblem of a snake 
representing Tyranny that was to be conquered. 
vigilance is still the price of liberty, and the snake is but the 
ensign of Bolshevik terrorism that has sought to fasten its 
fangs upon the priceless heritage of our liberty. 


the grace of God and by the eternal,” 
the snake will be scotched and stamped out. 


remains law, 


Eternal! 


Liberty still 


and law guarantees liberty of individuals, not 


unions, and the individual still remains supreme in democracy 


triumphant 


The Gardner “Homecoming” 
Continued from page 567 


and civic organizations. After that procession 
had passed, | could begin to understand the 
ingenuity that has made Gardner the “chair” 
city of the world. 

The exercises were held on the High School 
grounds, and it was there that the thousand sol- 
diers from Gardner and vicinity greeted their 
beloved commander, General Clarence R. Ed- 
wards, who addressed them in the same hearty 
and colloquial way in which he met them under 
fire and in the service. Cheers rang out and the 
bands played; everybody was happy; everybody 
smiled a greeting to the soldiers, and if now and 
then a tear came unbidden to the eye, it was a 
tear of happiness for the safe return of loved 
ones, or if at roll call he was absent, a tear for 
the glory of his having ‘‘gone West.” 

Gardner has proven the soul of patriotism in 
all the country’s war and peace activities, and 
in 1917 there was evidence of the same spirit 
among its citizens that inspired the soldiers in 
blue in '61. The honor *rétl has never been 
broken from generation to generation. 

The occasion indicated what an efficient organ- 
ization can do; for everyone, from the chairman 
to the tiniest tot seemed to vie with each other 
in doing their bit. 

[here was a hush when the chaplain arose to 
read the roll of the dead. For the moment the 
tragedy of war sobered. The eyes involuntarily 
wandered thru the assemblage, seeking to detect 
the story-telling gold stars. As the names of 
those who had been called upon for the supreme 
sacrifice were read, little girls loosed carrier 
pigeons. The “doves of peace’ seemed to float 
in the azure heavens, and to carry messages of 
love and understanding to that “‘army in the sky.” 

Many times before have I| visited and passed 
thru Gardner, but Gardner seemed different to 
me that day. The soul of the city and town was 
revealed in all its strength, power and tenderness 
in the “home-coming” day. 


Helen Bartlett Bridgman’s “Within My 
Horizon” (Small, Maynard & Company, Boston), 
contains a number of unusual anecdotes about 
well-known writers. ‘‘After a dinner at the 
Hamilton Club, January 27, 1903,’’ she writes, 
“| took out a letter from Kipling, with a sketch 
of himself in pen and ink, under which was 
written, ‘all spectacles and jowl.’ It was dated 
Capetown, South Africa, and it said his wander- 
ings in that part of the world were like walking 
thru the Book of Genesis. The closing lines 
were these: 

‘What you tell me about Mandalay is sur- 
prising. It doesn’t seem to be much of a poem 
to have any great influence on any one but a 
soldier who has been there, as the saying is; but 
I trust the influence was not altogether bad.’ 

‘Perhaps it is true, what he said to me of 
himself years before, that he had insight, but 
not_svmpathy or understanding.”’ 


Living in the Now 


HE age of might and iron rule has rusted, 
The world, upset, takes count of better things; 
The impulse of the human heart is trusted— 
Conscious of the beauty that it brings. 


Like the scent of some sweet blossom from the trees— 
Each one getting, he knows not what nor how— 
Comes the influence of things the heart decrees, 
And we are happy we are living in the Now. 


—Bennett Chapple. 


Why So Many 
Americans Are Physical 
Wrecks at 9 


Physician Explains How Signs of Age Creep Into Your 
System When The Iron In Your Blood Runs Low—Says: 


Weak, Nervous, Run-Down People Should Take Nuxated Iron 


To Steady the Nerves, Restore 
Wasted Tissue and Aid in Giving 


Renewed Force and Power to the 
body. 


Are you slipping at 50? 


Can you actually stand what you could 
twenty years ago, when your strength and 
energy are put to the test? Or do you merely 
THINK you are ‘‘just as good?”’ Is your heart 
pumping pure red blood—rich in iron—thru 
your veins? Or is it merely a passage for thin, 
pale, watery blood without enough red cor- 
puscles to keep your body strong and well? 


These are the questions put by Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Phy- 
sician in the Baltimore Hospital and a Medical Examiner, who 
contends that a man’s age can no longer be measured by the 
number of his years, but by the condition of his blood. Dr. 
Vail believes that the greatest problem of modern life is to 
ward off the tragedy of middle age, which begins to show its 
signs the moment the iron in the blood runs low. 

Continuing, Dr. Vail says: ‘‘There are thousands whose 
bodies are ageing and breaking down at a time when they 
should be enjoying that perfect bodily health which cries defi- 
ance to disease simply because they are not awake to the con- 
dition of their blood. By allowing it to remain thin, pale and 
watery, they are not giving the natural life forces of the body 
a chance to do their work. Yet others go through life appar- 
ently possessing, year after year, the elasticity, the strength 
and the energy of earlier days, for through their bodies courses 
the energy and power that comes from plenty of red blood— 
filled with strength- ving iron. Iron is red food, and 
in my experience I te ave found no better means for building 
up the red blood corpuscles and helping to give increased power 
to the blood than organic iron—Nuxated Iron—which I have 
prescribed with surprising success for my patients who are 
ap penne middle life." 

r. John J. Van Horne, formerly Medical Inspector and 
Clinical Phy: sician on the Board of Health of the City of New 
ork, says: “It is surprising how many people who do not 
get along in life are in reality suffering from iron deficiency and 
do not know it. To supply this lack of iron and help build 
stronger, healthier men and women, better able physically to 
meet the problems of everyday life, I believe that physicians 
should, at every opportunity, prescribe organic iron—Nuxated 
Iron—for in my experience it is one of the best tonic and red 
blood builders known to medical science.’ 

If you are not strong or well, you owe it to yourself to make 
the following test: See how long you can work or how far you 
can walk without becoming tired. Next take two five-grain 
tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your strength again and see 
how much you have gained. 


Manufacturers’ Note: Nuxated Iron. waich is prescribed and 
recommended above by physicians, is not *» secret remedy, but one 
which is well known to a ever Unlike the older in- 
arate iron products it is easil. and does not injure 

teeth. make them black nor upset the stomach. The manu- 
} A guarantee su land entirely satisfactory results to 
every purchaser or ead will refund your money. It is dispensed 

by all good druggists 





Does Middle Age Find 
You Standing On The 
Precipice Of 
Uncertainty— 


att 
cyt fae 


Blinded by the belief that he is still “just as good 
as ever,”’ many a man reaches that point of life be- 
tween 40 and 50 where the future looks bright and 
assured only to find that the grim, relentless force 
of middle age has undermined his health and energy: 
In the rush and tear of modern day life he has neg- 
lected to keep his blood filled with strength-giving 
iron, and as a result is on the verge of a physica! and 
nervous breakdown, at a time when he should be 
enjoying his best years. 

Physicians explain here why such men need the 
sustaining health-building power of organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron—to help make rich red blood, restore 
wasted tissue and increase their physical strength 
and endurance. 
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Planning Uncle Sam’s 
Advertising 


In an address before the Business Secretaries 
Forum in Chicago last year, he said: ‘‘Adver- 
tising is the barrage fire that preceeds the sales- 
men, so that every call he makes counts.” Mr. 


Rankin is always brimful of new ideas—and | 


ood ones at that. Whether it be raising money 
for the Red Cross, or selling Goodrich Tires— 
the far-reaching campaign conducted by his 
organization—Mr. Rankin never fails to get 
his message across. 

Mr. Rankin has proved the truth of his belief. 
He keeps busy. He is always busy, but never 
too busy to smile. He is always creating new 
business. 

But ‘“‘keep busy” does not tell the whole story. 
Mr. Rankin has the instinct of victory—the 
genius of success. And so he has taken a place 
among the great men who are helping to make 
America greater still. 


A Great Merchant and 
His Hobby Continued from page 559 


to which he subsequently added 
others. He never entirely gave up his love of 
horses, tho, and in 1905 bought Ethel’s Pride 
and offered $20,000 for a suitable mate All 
his life he was an ardent supporter of good roads 
and planned numerous campaigns and was 
active on many committees to that end. 

Not only in the dry goods business was Mr. 
Shepard prominent, for he held many important 
offices in other enterprises. 
founders of the 
officer in several savings institutions. In club 
life he was active in many organizations, in- 
cluding serving as a director of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christain Association. 


machine, 


Commerce, and a large owner in the Lamson 
Store Service Company. He was not a man of 
one idea. He was an “‘all-’round man”’ in his 
sympathies and in his practical conduct. His 
monument is a splendid business, but he has 
left behind him something more. 


delightful memory to many thousands, who, 


tho they never shook his hand, found out who | 
he was and passed the word along: “There | 
He will be missed, and |, 


goes John Shepard.” 
he will be remembered. 


Letter Box 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 10, 1919. 

Last week I had the privilege of visiting Greek 
communities on the Gallipoli Peninsula, along 
the Dardanelles and in the Islands of the Mar- 
mora. These people were nearly all deported 
and have lost practically everything they pos- 
sessed. They have a tremendous problem in 
reconstruction ahead of them, and we could not 


but admire the fine courage they are bringing 


to its solution. 

Our group of American Committees for Relief 
in the Near East made -the trip on a Greek 
torpedo boat, as the guests of the Greek 
Government. The aforesaid government seemed 
a bit loath to include the three women of our 


party in its invitation, but we insisted that we | 


were as good travelers as the men, and at last it 
Was agreed that we might come along. 

We visited thirteen towns and villages and 
saw much war-torn territory. There is great 
need thruout this region, which we will try to 
help supply (and help the people supply for 
themselves); need of seed and farm implements 
and shelter and clothes and food and medicines. 
But it is, I believe, the ungarnished truth that 


the fact that we cared and sympathized enough | 
to come and investigate, and were really inter- | 
ested in what was happening, seemed to mean as 
much to these people as the material aid we | 


Were able to give. To use an¥already thread- 


Continued from page 554 | 


He was one of the 
Atlas National Bank and an | 


Among | 
some of his most important business connections, | 
he was a member of the Boston Chamber of | 


His stately | 
presence and his personal charm will remain a | 


| bare phrase, our presence among them seemed 


to strengthen their morale. 


the Diocese; 


which boasted a roof! 
to register emotions quickly enough. 


once. 


These people gave us always of their best. 
We stopped at 
towns where there was nothing to eat but black 
bread and the wild grasses that the people use 
as a sort of salad. One night we spent with a 
family who had returned from their place of 
There wasn’t 
We had brought our own 


Sometimes it was a pitiful best. 


exile only three days before. 
a bed in the house. 


army cots and blankets and made up our beds 


Imagine a simple American woman, quite 
unknown in her own country, arriving at a town 
on the Sea of Marmora on a torpedo boat, and 
being greeted with the ringing of bells and the 
presence on the pier of at least nine-tenths of 
the town’s inhabitants, including the Bishop of 
making her way over a flower- 
| strewn path in a procession headed with Greek 

flags, to the only house in the whole village 
It didn’t seem possible 
I knew, 
of course, that they were honoring not me but 
the country and the organization | represented. 
I was proud and humble, glad and sad all at 





in the empty rooms. And in one house where 
we stayed there were no tables or chairs. We 
cooked supper out of our food box, using a little 
charcoal stove which sat on the floor. One night 
we spent on the deck and in the dining-room of 
the torpedo boat, after having chased Turkish 
pirates all day in the Sea of Marmora. But 
that, as Kipling says, is another story. 

If I spoke with the tongues of men and of 
angels I would tell my countrymen of the esteem 
in which they are held by these peoples of the 
Near East, and would preach them a lay sermon 
on the responsibility of being so esteemed. 

It is a serious thing for either an individual 
or a nation to be held in high regard; to be worthy 
of it and not abuse it. In this land America 
has acquired a good name—which Solomon tells 
us is rather to be chosen than great riches. It 
is not fitting for me at this time to discuss man- 
datories, either the possibilities or the desirabili- 
ties, but whether our country is represented here 
officially or unofficially it would seem to be 
utterly worth while to deserve and to continue 
to deserve the reputation we have gained here 
for justice and fair dealing and generosity. 

AGNES L. MowsBray 





Where Upkeep Counts Most 


Twelve million miles of wire, 
‘connecting cities, villages, farms; 
running under busy streets and 
across trackless prairies; these 
‘are the Bell Telephone’s ave- 
‘nues of speech. 


These twelve million miles of 
wire, throughout every foot of 
their length, must be kept elec- 
trically capable. 


A few drops of water within 
_a cable may cut off a thousand 
subscribers. A line snapped by 
storm may isolate a district. A 
wet leaf touching a wire may 
stop service. In most kinds of 





One Policy 


work the lessening of efficiency 
means merely the lessening of 
service; but with the telephone, 
mechanical and electrical con- 
ditions must be practically per- 
fect to insure operation. 


The most delicate electrical 
currents in use are those of the 
telephone, and inspection must 
be ceaseless that the lines may 
be kept in constant readiness. 


These conditions and costs 
must be met to provide this 
high standard of service needed 


and demanded by the Ameri- 


can people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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ers, the New York bankers; 
Christi, Texas; 
Ranch in Oklahoma. 


ranch life as it is actually lived. 





By EVERETT LLOYD 


Beginning in an early number of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Our staff writer, Everett Lloyd, whose work is familiar to readers 
of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, has recently completed a trip thru 
the West, visiting famous western ranches and personally meeting 
many of America’s foremost cattle kings. 
Southwest, where he will visit the large Texas and Oklahoma 
ranches, gathering material and first-hand pictures for the above- 
mentioned serial—the first of its kind ever published. 


In Montana and Wyoming Mr. Lloyd visited the Spear-Faddis 
Ranch, the ranches of United States Kendrick; 
the Brown Ranch, and many others; 
King Ranch of one million acres—the largest ranch in the world 
owned by an individual; the “S. M. S.”’ Ranch of Swensen Broth- 
the Kenedy Ranch, near Corpus 
the Pryor Ranch, and the famous Miller Brothers 
This series will run for probably a year, and 
no one has had better opportunity to picture ranch life in all its 
interesting phases than Mr. Lloyd. The stories will be illustrated 
with unconventional and characteristic photographs, depicting 








¢ Announcing 


‘Famous American Ranches 
and the Story of the Cattle Kings” 


Just now he is in the 


the “Flying V,” 
in Texas he will visit the 
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Underwood & Gadesweed offer you the opportunity to 
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FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear comp mony 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


as Othine—double | 


AGENTS WANTED > 


Live Agents Wanted, male or female, to sell De-Lite Auto 
ie x Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, =e 
it cleans, po 


a is a splendi 
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the best, ost polishes now on “the market 
De-Lite ‘ies Sm 9 ‘S Cawheld Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 
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The POLICE KEY 
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. mae eee ould have one. Sent i on re- 
pay int of 20 cents; three for 50 cents. Safety 
Key Holder free with every key. 
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Otomouc, Nov. 10, 1919, 
My Dear Mr. Chapple: { 

If you recall, a little more than one year ago, 
when you visited Europe after the close of the 
struggle, | urged you to get on the other side 
of the fence and see with your own eyes the 
effects of the conflict on the peoples whom we 
had learned to term as enemies. It is to be re. 
gretted that you did not do this, for with your 
keen insight and fertile brain, the world would 
have had a classic piece of literature on helping 
to save the world for democracy. There are 
but few who can reach the masses and touch 
their heartstrings and awaken them from lethargy. 
I know you can, for I have seen it. When you 
would have dug out of the wreck around the 
Hapsburg empire the story of the peoples of 
Czecho-Slovakia, and unfolded it to the world in 
your characteristic way, the League of Nations 
idea would be seen in a different light by the 
penny-wise politicians who oppose it. 

The thought of coming into Central Europe 
lingered with me. Long after ‘“‘Sunny Jim’ Mahl 
and yourself left France I pondered over just 
when to try and land, and it seems as tho Fate 
led me into the exact condition I desired to 
obtain and landed me in Prague, the capital of 
the newest republic—Czecho-Slovakia. A coun- 
try of thirteen millions, it was the chief asset 
of the old dual monarchy, Austria-Hungary, 
furnishing three-quarters of all revenue, food. 
stuffs, etc., for the maintenance of the late 
empire. It is a country with almost as much 
borderland to guard as France, while-in spots it 
is barely seventy-five kilometres from the 
northern to the southern boundary. Surrounded 
on all sides by peoples, who would devour them, 
they have in one short year of independence 
(after three hundred years of slavery), sct up @ 


| peaceful government, and is the only one of the 
| new countries, up to the present, which has turned 


its back on Bolshevism. Since coming out 
here, I have travelled its length and breadth, 
am more than delighted with it, fascinated by 
its wealth and the intelligence of its inhabitants. 
The country possesses all that a nation could 
desire, with agricultural and mineral resources, 
developed to the highest efficiency. It would 
do your heart good to climb to one of the lofty 
peaks of the Carpathians and see the heavy 
trees, grown so closely together, that when the 
wind sways them it resembles the motion of a 
It is not necessary to speak 
of the marvelous harmony they produce. Last 
night in a little ‘“‘Kavarna’”’ or Coffee House, | 
met and talked with a violinist, the equal of 
Kubelik, Kreisler and other noted musicians. 
When a boy he had been taken to Russia on 


| account of his musical ability, and there, under 
| the patronage of the late Czar, worked at his 
| task of trying to reach the pinnacle of perfec- 


tion, only to learn that in the end he would 
have to serve twelve years before he would be 
permitted to depart, even to his native Bohemia. 

This is the whole story of this people, dating 
from over three hundred years ago at White 
Mountain, when they were forced into slavery. 
So little has been told in America, that | 
would like to see you pave the way. The 
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stability of Europe fastens itself around the 
strength of the League of Nations and its ability 
to keep the Danube a free stream. 


| 


The people of this little nation, nestled right | 


in the center of the present unrest, will be the 
balance wheel to radiate enthusiasm and gen- 
erate the germ of good government into the 
minds and lives of European nations, so that 
in*the phrase of our esteemed friend and brother 


Hon. John J. Lentz, we may have forever, “a | 


free man, a free nation and a free world.” 
Sincerely yours, 
J. L. McSwicceEn. 


The*above letter was received late in December, | 
1919, from Col. J. L. McSwiggen of the American | 


Red,Cross, at Olomouc, Czecho-Slovakia. 


Beiier Than Pills 
For Liver Ills. 


You can’t 

foel so good 

but what NR 

vw7ill make you 
feel better. 
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Spices. Mustard,etc 
bear that name 
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Prof. Allyn, Dr.Wiley 
and Food Experts 
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Say it with Flowers 


Flowers Telegraphed Promptly to all 
Parts of the United States and Canada 
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Boston’s 
FLOWERPHONE 
Beach 6900 


124 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Read This and 
Teli Re - 
Who Wrote It? 


“OQ Memory! thou midway world 
"Twixt earth and paradise, 


Where things decayed and loved ones 
lost 


In dreamy shadows rise.” 





It was Abraham 
Lincoln who wrote it. 


You will find it on page VI of the intro- 
duction to “The Poets’ Lincoln”—a new work published 
by us containing in a single volume nearly all the 
world’s great tributes in verse to the martyred president. 


“The Poets’ Lincoln 


Price $/ .23 Prepaid 


In this volume are nearly 100 reproductions of original authenticated 
portraits, many of them never before published. The one shown herewith 
is from an old ambrotype of Lincoln taken in the days when, as a lawyer, 
he “‘rode the Circuit’ from county seat to county seat in Illinois.. 

You who would give that friend of yours a book worth while, a 
beautiful book of 260 pages, bound with illuminated cover, gold stamped 
and richly illustrated, will find it in ‘*The Poets’ Lincoln.”’ 


Order it Today! Sent to Any Address 


THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Boston 25, Mass. 
Enclosed you will find $1.25 for a copy of ‘‘The Poets’ Lincoln.”’ 


LINCOLN THE LAWYER 
From an Ambrotype, taken in 1856 








Lamson & Hubbard 


COMPANY 


92 BEDFORD STREET 
BOSTON 


The Greatest American FURRIERS 


We call attention to our exhibits of moderate priced Furs 
of reliable quality, as well as the more luxurious varieties. 


Buy your FURS direct from the Makers 
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the water. running when i | 
you wash with Lifebuoy. You 
know how “‘fine’’ your face \ NEW PREPARATION 
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the pores of your skin a mild, & 4 






healthful antiseptic—keeps “4 \ prepares 

your skin glowing with health. 7 “ a , H 

Its pure clean odor tells why va — a Try ED. PENAUD’S Dental- Cream 

it benefits your skin. SS if you are a lover of quality i 

Start using Lifebuoy i 

today for your face, S Ask Your Dealer 

hands and bath. See \ 

your skin grow clearer PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 

: sher every day! = EW YORK 
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96 pages, words and music, 1Uc, 


at 5 and 10-cent stores, or sent 
HEALTH SOAP | direct, 4c additional for postage 


Copyright by Lever Bros. Co. | CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 
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Swift's packing plants dress 
the meat near where it is grown 
and take it across the continent 

















You wouldn't eat much meat, Mr. City Man, 


if it were not for the packers 


The east depends on the packing 
industry to feed its dense popula- 
tion. The Atlantic states raise only 
one-sixth of their meat supply. 


Out west the situation is turned 
around. 


They have too much meat there. 
The seven largest cattle and hog 
raising states—all western—grow 
about 800 more pounds of meat 
per person each year than can be 
eaten by the people of those states. 


The packers dress this western 
meat and whirl it across the 
country.so the eastern population 


may enjoy roasts, juicy steaks, and 
other less expensive cuts. 


It is obvious that only a thoroughly 
equipped organization can do such 
a national business. 


Millions of people are served by the 
Swift refrigerator car fleet with 
their daily meat. It is this large vol- 
ume that enables Swift & Company 
to sell meats at a profit of only a 
fraction of a cent per pound, in- 
cluding profits on hides and ail 
other by-products. 


Public service has never been 
cheaper. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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HEN you see the Wilson Certified 
label on hams or bacon you may 
know that the dealer is one who looks to the 
future. He appreciates the fact that increas- 
ing trade and lasting reputation rest on 
known quality. He knows what the Wilson 


label guarantees to his customers and to 
himself. 
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. LUMP, well-fed poikers, ap- 
proved by expert inspectors, 
are chosen for these superior 
products. The ham is carefully 
trimmed so that it has just 
enough juicy fat to round out 
the quality of the choice, tender ; ; 
wach The bacon is selected Ask your dealer for Wilson's 
from the most desirable section Certified Ham and Bacon. If 
of theside, where the proportion  h€ cannot supply you, kindly 
of lean and fat is such as to give us his name; we can stock 
slice into the most satisfactory him at once as our distribution 
portions. is national. 
Your own mother could not 


show more respect than we Free—This valuable and in- 


do in the carefulness and structive book, illustrated in 
thoughtfulness with which colors, helps you to buy 


we give our Certified Ham meats and plan meals eco- 
and Bacon our patient, nomically and enjoyatly. 
slow curing and _hickory- Address Wilson & Co., 
smoking. Dept. 940, Chicago. 


HE result is that Certified 

Ham and Bacon cook with 
a rich aroma, and have a tooth- 
some flavor and a quality that 
makes you proud to serve them 
to your family and guests. 


“Wilson’s Meat Cookery” 


“This mark 





mos. Label frrotecbo “your Aabhlo 
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